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At this hour we are not Republicans, we 
are not Democrats—we are Americans, The 
voice of New England, I believe, going to the 
capitol, would be this: That neither is the 
Republican Senate to insist upon its eaclusive 
partisan way, nor is the Democratic House 
to insist upon tits exclusive partisan way, but 
Senate and House, representing the Amer- 
ican people, and the American people only, 
in the light of the Constitution and by the 
authority of law, are to provide a way over 
which a President, be he Republican or Dem- 
ocrat, shall pass unchallenged to his chair. 
—GEO. WM. CURTIs. 


In Florida the Constitutional method of set- 
tling our political dispute has been tried with 
such success as to suggest that the modern ex- 
pedients are practically no improvement on the 
method of leaving each State to settle its own 
election, and Congress only to announce the 
result. There being some legal question as to 
the canvass, it was brought before the Court : a 
new canvass was ordered ; the Board acquiesced 
and made a new canvass as directed, with the 
result of giving the State to the Democrats, but 
the electural vote to Mr. Hayes. The Repuabli- 
can officials propose to accept the result without 
temper. The leading citizensof New York and 
those of Philadelphia have united in an appeal to 
Congress to settle the questions at issue *‘in a spirit 
vf moderation and conciliation.” This represents 
the sentiment of the great mass of the Ameri- 
cans of both parties of all sections, and on that 
fact we rely for a peaceable settlement. The 
claim of the House to elect on its own motion 
is no longer seriously urged ; and the claim 
that the President of the Senate is to judge on 
all disputed questions is not likely to secure 


surveys, notwithstanding their very respectable 
number and considerable cost, cannot yet be 
regarded as complete. There is little choice be- 
tween the two routes as regards total length. 
By way of Darien, 28 miles of canal (part of it 
tunnelling) must be made. By way of Nieca- 
ragua, 61 miles and no tunnel. The Nicaraguan 
route has no natural harbor at either end, while 
the other has one on the Atlantie side, but 
none at all, and a steep descent, on the Pucific. 
The estimated cost via Nicaragua is one hundred 
and ten millions, but this is not regarded as 
trustworthy for want of accurate information. 
The difficulties to be overcome aud the advan- 
tages to be gained are considerably greater than 
in the case of the Suez Canal, which cost about 
one hundred millions. 


The dissolution of the Radical Club of Phila- 
delphia affords another illustration of the 
inherent mortality of all anti-religious organiza- 
tions. This is the club that made some stir 
against closing the Centennial on Sundays. Its 
president, during the obsequies of the club, as- 
serted that it had included men of all religions 
as well as men of none; but its chosen work was 
purely negative, and it died the death that is 
the doom of all mere an/is. Whenévera Liberal 
club can find a better way of curing drunken- 
ness, ignorance, poverty and crime than those 
ways which are maintained by Christian people 
and founded on their Christian faith, it will live, 
because it will be a better church than the 
churches. Buta club of mere critics deserves 
to die. Grumbling is the very least profitable 
of all employments. 


The trial of Daniel Schrumpf in this city for 
seliing aduHerated milk is of public interest be- 
cause it judicially settles the value of the lac- 
tometer and the standard of healthy milk. The 
lactometer consists of a glass tube, like that of 
the thermometer, having a bulb much larger 
than that of the thermometer, below which is a 
second and smaller bulb filled with shot. The 
rest of the instrument contains nothing but air. 
The tube is marked with numbers ranging from 
zero at the top to 120 or 125 at the bottom. 
This simple instrument is placed in a vessel 
containing the milk to be tested. The loaded 
end causes it to stand upright. The lighter the 


that the lactometer only shows adulteration by 
water, but this is the principal adulteration, 
others being eusily detected by other means. 
There clearly is a standard specific gravity for 
milk, as for other liquids; for the Board of 
Health showed that in an inspection of 505 
different cows the specific gravity of only five 
fell below the standard of 100 in the lactometer, 
and in each case for reasons easily explicable. 
On the evidence of the lactometer Mr. Schrumpf 
was convicted, and sentenced to a fine of $250 
and ten days’ imprisonment. As the lactometer 
only costs a dollar and the thermometer another 
dollar any housekeeper who hereafter pays for 
milk and water for her household has only her- 
self to blame 


One or two interesting and significant facts 
were brought out upon this trial. One was the 
pecuniary interests at stake in watering milk. 
The cars bring every day 400,000 gallons of 
milk into New York city, which sells at retail 
for ten cents aquart. Mr. Schrumpf had added 
one-quarter water. If the trade generally fol- 
lowed his example there would be a daily sale of 
100,000 gallons of water at ten cents a quart, 
$40,000 a day, a snug little sum for profit in the 
course of the year. Another fact was that the 
trade were inclined to follow Mr. Schrumpf’s 
example. This case was adopted by the Orange 
County Milk Dealers’ Association as a test case, 
and they have rased the money to pay his fine. 
Fortunately they cannot go to prison for him, 
that sort of ‘‘substitation” being unknown to the 
law. Still another fact in evidence was that the 
watering takes place after it reaches the city. 
As a result of trials on between two and three 
thousand samples of commercial milk, that is, 
milk as it reaches the city from the country 
dealers, there was not a single instance in which 
the milk fell below the standard. The farmers 
do thew watering by slop-feeding of the cattle, 
which increases the quantity at the expense of 
the quality, but which does not ordinarily reduce 
the milk below the standard of the Board of 
Health. 


The educational battle in Great Britain, be- 
tween the new School Boards, which are non- 
sectarian, though not irreligious, and the church 
schools, which are supported by. the wealth and 
power of the Estabhshed Church, hus culmi- 
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nated in an election in London which shows 
very Clearly the drift of public sentiment. 
Although the School Board proposed a heavier 
rate of taxation than the Voluntary Schools, its 
policy was sustained by a large majority. Sir 
Charles Reed, whom no one will suspect of 
being either an ecclesiastic or a secularist, was 
re-elected, and will doubtless be chairman of 
the new Board. The report of the Board showed 
an increase in average attendance of pupils of 
seventy-five per cent. in six months. What 
city in the United States can show an equal in- 
crease ? A significant fact was the election of 
four women in the Board. England is taking 
the lead of America in its induction of woman 
into those offices of the State for which she is 
peculiarly well qualifiecé. Who doubts that the 
efficiency of our own school committees would 
be greatly increased in nine cases out of ten by 
the appointment of an equal number of women 
and men upon them ? 


The difficulties in France are finally and defi- 
nitely settled. There, as here, the political 
difficulties involved the relative rights of House 
and Senate. The House had the good sense to 
break away from the control of M. Gambetta, 
who appears from the telegraphic reports to 
have made his first serious political blunder in 
courting an open breach between the Republican 
majority in the House and the Conservative 
Senate, and the government, reinforced by Jules 
Simon, who is an unquestionable and life-long, 
though conservative, Republican. A compro- 
mise was effected, in spite of Gumbetta’s protest, 
giving the grant to army chaplains, which was 
first refused, but refusing the increased grant 
to the bard-worked and ill-paid parochial clergy, 
who are generally earnest, disinterested, self- 
sacrificing men, and who ure suffering from the 
odium which the wealthy elergy have contrived 
to bring upon their church. 


The details of the new Turkish constitution 
are published. They are excellent—on paper. 
If good resolutions were only conversion Tur- 
key would be a model State. The Sultan be- 
comes a constitutional sovereign ; all creeds are 
equal before the law ; liberty of press and free- 
dom of education are guaranteed ; the domicile 
is inviolable ; torture and inquisition are pro- 
hibited ; civil service reform is established, no 
public official can be dismissed except for cause ; 
two chambers are instituted, a Senate and a 
House of Deputies ; the former is composed of 
appointees of the Sultan, the latter alone has 
a right to originate laws ; the Ministers ure re- 
sponsible to the Legislature for their action and 
may be impeached for offenses against public 
law. Meanwhile the Conference puys little at- 
tention to this admirable outline, which is only 
a paper tribute that political vice tardily pays 
to political virtue. The plan outlined by the 
Conference provides for some special reforms to 
be carried into effect under a European Com- 
mission ; chief among these ure a reorganization 
of the courts and the tax-system, a local election 
of mayors of towns, and a complete control of 
police by local authorities. There is a general 
hope of peace, but it rests upon two assump- 
tions: one that Russia is not able to make war, 
which we believe to be false, the other that 
England will demand of the Porte such reforms 
and guarantees as will adequately protect the 
Christians in the proyinces, which we hope may 
prove true. It is hardly doubtful that Disraeli 
must either solve the Turkish preblem without 
war or give place to an administration that can 
do 380. 


In 1867 the infant mortality in New York 
City was 53 per cent.; in 1875 it was 48 per 
cent., a saving of 3,000 lives a year of children 
under five years of age, Even New York city 
is not going backwards, 


OUR ST. JAMES. 


B* faithful continuance in well doing in a 

difficult position, Mr. Jumes, of the New 
York Post Office. has earned the good-will of 
the whole business community, and of both 
political parties in this wicked and perverse city 
of New York. When Abram Hewitt in an un- 
guarded moment intimated that his letters had 
been opened in the New York city post office, 
it brought him face to face with Mr. James, and 
it is not Mr. James who needs to regret the in- 
vestigation. If Mr. Hewitt was precipitate in 
his first utterance he made amends afterwards 
by declaring thut whatever party should come 
into ascendency Mr. James ought to be continued 
in his present position. So say all good men 
for if any one does not say so he is not a good 
man. 

It is not best to make statues of men while 
they are yet alive. But, being well dead, we 
shall be glad to help raise a statue to any public 
ofticer of large domain of power and trust, whose 
integrity and fidelity cast a luster on the be- 
dimmed honor of New York City—especially 
to a man of letters like Mr. James! 

It is a question which might be put to Mr. 
James, What sort of a monument would he 
prefer ? 

There is Mr. Lincoln out-doors in Union 
Square, black as an Ethiopian, as was very 
proper for the emancipator of the African. 
Mr. Seward sits half-a-mile beyond, without 
overcoat or umbrella, in sun and snow, shining 
like gold; but Mr. Seward was an Optimist and 
always made the best of things. Mr. James 
might be represented in bronze, with Mr. Hewitt 
in brass holding an umbrella over his head, so 
placed that the drip should run into his own 
pocket, unsealing all his letters. Mr. Hewitt 
might be represented as saying, ‘‘ Zhe rain of 
belle-lettres.”” 


WOMANS “LIBERTY OF PROPHESY- 


ING.” 
ow of the friendly prosecution against 
Mr. in the Newark Presbytery for 


ope elo women to his pulpit, some account of 
which we give in another column, is to secure 
from the proper ecclesiastical authorities a 
‘*deliverance ” on a much debated question. 
Whether woman’s preaching is in accordance 
with Presbyterian rules the Presbyterians must 
settle for themselves; but the underlying prob- 
lem is one which interests not only the universal 
church but even the entire community. 

And that question needs only to be clearly 
stated to be answered. It is not, Shall the 
church ordain women as professional preachers? 
Mr. See has not demunded that. It is not, Are 
women as a Class fitted for the function of pub- 
lic oratory? Mr. See has not asserted that. It 
is, Shall the Presbyterian Church use its whole 
moral] power to prevent individual women from 
public teaching, and Presbyterian audiences 
from listening to their instructions? 

For whatever may be thought of Dr. Craven’s 
position, he is at least self-consistent. He is 
narrow, but he is logical. He scorns to avail 
himself of the subtle distinction between preach- 
ing and teaching. He does not commend women 
for speaking for temperancé on a Gospel basis 
Sunday afternoon, and condemn them for 
preaching the Gospel with a temperance appli- 
cation on Sunday morning. He does not make 
it the gravamen of their offense that they quote 
Scripture at the beginning of their discourse in- 
stead of after it is well advanced. Nor does he 
make much more of the scarcely less subtle dis- 
tinction between teaching and preaching. No 
woman can escape his relentless judgment be- 
cause she calls her service a ‘‘ Bible reading.” 
All pudlic teaching by women he declares to be 
unscriptural, In what publicity consists is in- 


deed left somewhat undefined. There is still a 
dangerous laxity. If a woman may teach an in- 
fant class of two hundred, or a Bible class of 
one hundred, may she not preach to a congre- 
gation of fifty? Perhaps even Dr. Craven would 
not be quite logical; but certaiuly his logic 
would exclude her from all adult and promis- 
cuous classes. It would shut her out of many 
positions in both day and Sunday-schools which 
she now assumes without hesitation or hindrance. 
It would relegate her to giving instruction in the 
home circle, or in such classes as are in size and 
character like those which the mother gathers 
in her own pursery. 

The attempt to prohibit women from all 
public teaching runs counter to the general cur- 
rent of Scripture. From the days of Miriam 
down to those of the daughters of Philip the 
Evangelist the Scripture narrative implies, first. 
that the women of Judea were always permitted 
to teach or preach if they could get heurers, and 
secondly, that a very small number availed 
themselves of their liberty. ‘They did not do it 
to any great extent; but no one ever attempted 
to prevent them. It is true that Dr. Craven 
thinks that perhaps the daughters of Philip who 
did prophesy taught in private; but Dr. Craven 
needs to be careful lest by his hypotheses he 
subjects himself to the admonition pronounced 
against those who add to the words of the Book. 
It is a familiar principle of legal interpretation 
that prohibitory statutes are to be strictly con- 
strued ; certainly they are not to be implied by 
u ‘*may be.” And even Dr. Craven will hardly 
maintain that Miriam, who sang her prophetic 
ode before all Israe!, or Huldah, to whom the 
king sent for an interpretation of the Bible, or 
Anna, who dwelt in the temple day and night, 
taught exclusively in private; and he must 
make hypothesis serve for fact if he puts any 
such limitation on Phabe, a servant of the 


| church which is at Cenchrea, or on those women 


which labored with Paul and Clement in the 
Gospel. The very promise of the new dispensa- 
tion is that *‘on my servants and on my hand- 
maidens [ will pour out in those days of my 
Spirit and they shall prophesy :” -and to asser' 
that the former may prophesy Sunday mornings 
and the latter only in the afternoons, the former 
with a text and the latter without one, the 
former to congregations and the latter only in 
Sunday-schools, is to create distinctions, not to 
discover them. 

As to the prohibitions of Paul, the most reso- 
lute conservative will recognize the difference 
between principles, which are eternal and im- 
mutable, and rules of expediency, which are 
transient and variable. Probably Mr. See would 
not advise any womun to attempt to preach in 
Dr. Craven’s pulpit, or even to speak in Dr. 
Craven’s prayer-meeting. Paul was eminently 
a mun of practical good sense. He advised 
women to keep still when their speaking would 
do more harm than good, ‘That is a wise prin- 
ciple for mule as well asfemale. ‘The particular 
reason for his counsel a lay correspondent ap ly 
and ably explains in another column. To his 
letter we refer our conservative readers. 

The Scripture does not forbid women from 
public teaching. Does propriety? Is there an 
inherent fitness of things which has all the effect 
of an absolute statute? If there were, the 
Presbyterian church could perfectly safely leave 
the women to find it out. They will not suc- 
ceed in work for which God bas not fitted them. 
Failure is the best prohibition. But in fact 
there is no greater impropriety in public speak- 
ing than in public singing. The one is not 
more public than the other. It certainly is not 
more ignoble to instruct than to entertain. ‘To 
be logical Dr. Craven must either employ a 
choir of boys, or else base his opposition to 
woman’s teaching on the male assumption that 
& woman ean never know anything which it is 
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worth man’s while to learn. This is a common 
eassumption; but even self-conceit itself will 
ybardly venture publicly to assert it. 

It is true that the women who have attempted 
public oratory have not extensively succeeded. 
The failures of the past are Dr. Craven’s best 
arguments. But because the beginnings are 
crude it does not follow that the consummation 
will be. The first peep of the bird as it emerges 
from its shell is a faint prophecy of its song. 
‘Thus far the women have generally imitated 
such oratory as they have heard from men ; and 
au woman playing man-oratory is almost sure to 
fuil. Even ber success is a failure. But we 
anticipate the time when women will come to a 
knowledge of their own powers ; when they will 
not be ambitious to borrow powers that are not 
their own, nor be content to be silent because 
they have not the voice of men; and when a 
female power of persuasion will be developed 
which will belong to the sex as surely as her 
song, 

Ilowever this may be, the true solution of 
this, as of so many other problems, is liberty. 
If women are not competent to instruct they 
will cease to attempt it for want of scholars. If 
they are, it will not be even in the power of the 
Presbyterian Church to prevent their exercise of 
their liberty of ‘‘ prophesying.” The case now 
pending in Newark is pretty sure to get to the 
(ieneral Assembly. We shall be both surprised 
und disappointed if the General Assembly does 
not determine it by leaving each church, under 
the leadership of its own minister, to determine 
whom it will hear and from whom it will for- 
bear, 


‘ue Latest seems that 
the Congregational Churches in the United 
States have been engaged in a clandestine revo- 
lution, or else we have had a Rip Van Winkle 
sleep. We are astounded to find by the cireu- 
lar of the Boston ** Congregutionalist ” that that 
newspaper has been appointed and is now the 
** recognized representative” of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of this land! We have looked 
in vain for any such announcement in the paper 
itself, but in a cifeular sent out to its supposed 
friends, dated ‘** Boston, Dec, 18, 1876,” and 
signed ** W. L. Greene & Co.”—publishers, we 
presume—it says (italics ours) : 

‘The members of our Congregational Churches, 
lovers of the Congregational work and polity, 
niust generally feel the desirability, not to say 
importance, of including in their reading the 
paper which is now the recognized representative 
of those ch urches throughout the country.” 

It cannot be that the publishers would assume 
such a responsibility without the knowledge of 
the editors, or that the editors would arrogate a 
position which the Congregational churches of 
New England have never given to any council, 
association or conference. What has happened, 
that in this blessed Centennial vear the churches 
of Congregational faith and order have abro- 
gated their own authority and transferred it to 
the ** Congregationalist ” newspaper ? There it 
is in so many words, ‘* the recognized repre- 
sentative of those (Congregational) churches 
throughout the country” ! 

Well, there is some comfort in everything. 
There have hitherto been some differences of 
opinion among ministers and churches as to de- 
tails both of faith and of order. ‘That will now 
come to an end, One has only to write to the 
recognized representative” of the Congrega- 
tional churches. Its statements will carry the 
uuthority of all Congregational ‘ churches 
throughouc the country.” This is a clear case 
of evolution, and as such ought to be submitted 
to Rev. Mr. Cook for some subsequent lecture. 
It has long been known that sundry and several 
most excellent men in and around Boston felt 
themselves divinely called to tell the churches 
what they should do about their own affairs, 
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What could Development do next, unless it was 
to bring forth an Organ of the Congregational 
churches ! 

The great Council of 1865 expounded the 
faith and order of the churches, but never 
arrogated to itself the right to represent any 
church or churches, but only its own views, 
which were adopted or rejected by the churches 
individually as each saw fit. But behold a 
greater than the Council of 1865 is here! 

The ** Congregationalist,” then, represents the 
Andover Seminary Church, the Shawmut Av- 
enue Church at Boston, the church at Malden, 
Dr. Wellman, pastor, the Old South of Boston, 
the venerable churches at Springfield, Windsor, 
Hartford and New Haven, to say nothing of 
Oberlin, Chicago and St. Louis. This is devel- 
oped Congregationalism. One step more and 
we shall have consolidated Congregationalism. 

Mr. Greene must have been born not only in 
Boston, but even in Pinckney street. There is 
nothing in this mortal sphere higher than that! 


NOTES. 

—Another terrible railroad disaster. An express 
train on the Lake Shore road runs off a bridge at 
Ashtabula and plunges into a frozen creek in the 
midst of a driving snow-storm. To add to the 
horrors of the scene, the train catches fire, and 
those who are not mercifully drowned are either 
frozen or burned. The number killed is reported 
as seventy five. Tuesday's papers announce the 
names of Mr. Bliss and wife among the victime. 
Possessing a voice of singular sweetness and com- 
pass, which would have made him fame and for- 
tune as a professional singer, Mr. Bliss devoted it 
wholly to Christ’s service, and among the sing- 
ing evangelists held a foremost place. He caught 
the spirit and the taste of the age, and his musical 
compositions, as expressions of devotional feeling 
or noble purpose, have attained a pepularity and 
rendered a service denied to much that is better, 
musically. His death will fall as a personal loss 
on thousands who knew and loved him but 
whom be never knew. 


—Mr. Beecher’s lecture appointments for the 
first half of January are as follows : 


Tuesday, January 2, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Wednesday, 3, Rome, N. Y. 
Thursday, 4, Johnstown, N. Y. 
Monday, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Tuesday. #, at home (pew renting.) 
Wednesday, 10, Hackettstown, N. J. 
Thursday, 11, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Monday. 15, Albany, N. Y. 
Tuesday, 16, Batavia, N. Y. 
Wednesday, 17, Hamilton, Ont. 
Thursday, 18, Rochester, N. Y. 


—The “ N. Y. Observer” has performed quite a 
feat in journalism. It gives a half column report 
to a meeting held in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, the time of which was specially fixed so as to 
secure Mr. Beecher to speak for the sufferers at 
the Brooklyn Theater, and succeeds in doing so 
without intimating to its readers that Mr. Beecher 
was even there. The ** Congregationalist” does 
not quite equal this in quoting from our columns 
a woman’s plan for saving ‘‘ Cigar Money,” with- 
out telling its readers where it came from. 

—The President has favored some interviewers 
with the intimation that he intends to visit the 
West Indies soon after March 4th; that he will 
then go to Europe, and return to make Galena his 
permanent home. Of course the Democratic 
papers look upon this as merely a rase to throw 
the *‘ Herald” off the scent of **‘ Cesarism.” 


—Apropos of the attempted reduction of the 
President's salary (defeated by his veto), it is said 
that the Lord Mavor of London spent $85,000 last 
year in keeping up his official dignity, and this, 
moreover, was rather moderate, for his predeces- 
sor spent about a third more. In the same con- 
nection a German statistician estimates the Czar’s 
(Tzar, by the way, is the latest and most approved 
spelling) ‘* earns” $25,000 per day, while even poor 
Leopold, of Belgium, has $1,600 per day. The 
other sovereigns range between these two ex- 
tremes. These incomes do not include the dozen 
or so palaces which each sovereign has rent free. 


—The Viceroy of Egypt is going to discard 
his American officers. Presumably this is due 
to English influence. Rather a roundabout 
way, one might think, of defeating American 
soldiers. So soon after the Lexington and Bunker 
Hill anniversaries, too | 


THE REVIVAL REVIEWED. 
By M. C. HAZARD. 


OR twelve weeks now the revival in Chicago 
has been the most prominent fact. It has 
been the staple of conversation at bome, in the 
offices and upon the street-cars and the railroads. 
One curious feature has been the change of man- 
ner noticeable in speaking of religious matters. 
Instead of talking about them with bated breath, 
as people are wont to do in public places, fearful 
of encountering the cool, criticising stare of 
strangers, and of being set down as an indiscreet 
oddity or a religious fanatic, there has come to be 
a freedom of speech concerning them that, more 
than anything else, shows how great a hold the 
revival has obtained in this city. The last opera, 
or the last play, or the last business failure, or the 
last move in politics, has not been more freely 
canvassed than the last sermon at the Tabernacle. 
There will be hope for the world when people be- 
gin to talk about eternal things with the same 
earnest, practical interest with which they discuss 
real estate, stocks, crops, politics—and the fash- 
ions. 

The theaters must have suffered heavily dur 
ing all these weeks. Few ‘‘ stars” have cared to 
risk a competition with the two simple evangel 
ists, and those who have found that their light 
paled as do the real stars in the presence of the 
sun. Said one lady on the street-car to another, 
both of them amusement hunters: ‘‘ Where are 
you going to-night’ “Oh,” said the other, 
am going to the Tabernacle. It’s the only place 
that draws!” Those whose business leads them 
to go about the streets much more than the exac- 
tions of the quill will allow your present corre- 
spandent to do affirm that the influence of the 
Tabernacle is observable in the lessened profanity 
of the city. Horse-car and truck drivers, express- 
men and *bus drivers, do not rely on blasphemy so 
much as they were wont to do as the sure remedy 
to make refractory horses pull. We should not 
at all wonder if this were really true, for no small 
portion of the audiences have been made up from 
those classes who seem to think that profanity is 
a necessity in their occupation. 

The revival has reached all classes. The Board- 
of-Trade map, quick, impetuous, and heartily 
hating or as heartily espousing, given freely to 
drink and to profanity, and often so skeptical on 
all religious matters as frequently to declare with 
a great oath that they are humbugs, every one of 
‘em—this man, usually so unreachable, has often 
been seen in the inquiry room, transfixed by the 
same arrow that brought down to his knees his 
less reckless merchant neighbor or the vagabond 
of the street. All these have met on a common 
level. Unexceptionable broadcloth and smeared 
over-alls have touched each other, and both been 
the better for it. The revival may be said to 
have commenced most respectably and ended, if 
it be ended, among those at whom respectabiiity 
turns up its nose. Christians themselves were 
the ones who were first invited to repentance. 
The fruits of those days of confession and prayer 
for forgiveness are still evident, and have been so 
all throughout the revival. The pastors all unite 
in testifying that never before in their churches 
have such prayer-meetings been held, nor have 
their people ever before had in them such a spirit 
of work. No matter how large has been the at- 
tendance at the Tabernacle, their own prayer 
meetings have been crowded in a way that was un- 
precedented, and inquirers have been numerous at 
nearly every one ofthem. In one of the reports 
which have been made every Monday we noticed 
that one charch was mentioned as having made 
1,500 visitations—a number which it could searcely 
have announced before had it summed up all the 
visitations made for the past five years. Other 
churches reported visits almost as remarkable for 
nuwbers. Some ladies of standing and influence 
who became deeply interested in the work issued a 
circular address to all Christian women to put 
aside all thoughts of party. giving, and all other 
pleasures that would interfere with the progress of 
the revival, and, instead, use all their influence to 
aid it. If it be questioned as to whether or not the 
results are to be permanent, we have only to 
point to the revived and active churches. One 
may succeed in turning one of the gearing wheels 
in a factory by band, and cause it for a few mo- 
ments to revolve quite swiftly, but it will be only 
for a few moments; if he,wants continued and 
powerful motion be must get the engine heated 
up that is down stairs. In this case the engines 
are pretty well heated up. 

The next class that was reached was the re 
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spectable outsiders—the spe: al friends of those 
in the churches. Then the grade went rapidly 
downward in proportion as the work and the 
faith of Christians increased. At last the day in 
the week which became more interesting than all 
others and drew greater crowds to the noon meet- 
ing was Friday—the day given up to prayer for 
drunkards and to the hearing of their testimonies 
of victory over the appetite that had enslaved 
them. There were not wanting in any of these 
meetings the recital of experiences the most mar- 
velous from the lips of men who had been freed 
from the dominion of their former cravings from 
a few days toadozen years. Some of the most 
touching experiences were sure to be revealed on 
that day. The power of Christ to save not only 
the soul but to break all one’s chains was at that 
hour so strikingly exhibited that the inquiry 
rooms were sure to be crowded after the services 
were over by those who desired a like deliverance 
from the tyranny of dissipation. We shall never 
forget some of the sodden, blear-eyed, hopeless- 
looking faces that went into the inquiry room. 
Since then we have seen some of them trans- 
formed by the renewing within them of a power 
which they had supposed was entirely gone. 
There is no possibility of accounting for this won- 
derful change on the ground merely of a will at 
last aroused and brought into action. Men do 
not become clean—clean in heart and clean in ap- 
pe'ite—merely by the force of will. It cannot be 
said of this revival that it did not touch the worst 
eases, for some of those most leprosied with sin 
are among those who came out of it with no taint 
in them. 

Besides the interest in the city itself must be 
mentioned that which extends to a remarkable 
degree throughout the northwest. To the Chris- 
tian Convention, which formed a part of the pro- 
gramme, a good deal of this is credited. Some 
fourteen States were represented at that, and no 
doubt many of them felt the stimulus of the 
gathering in the instructed and quickened pas- 
tors that re'urned to them. But, without such 
heralding as attended the coming together of the 
pastors and prominent laymen, the whole country 
round about bas been sending in a constant tide 
of visitors whose aggregate must greatly outnum- 
ber the Convention. And to their testimonies on 
returning must wainly be attributed the revivals 
that have sprung up elsewhere. The co-operat- 
ing evangelists, who bave gone out in the now 
favorite duality of preacher and singer, have been 
in constant demand and have labored with abun- 
dant success. Whittle and Bliss, Needham and 
Stebbins and the others, have been unable to re- 
spond to all the calls for their services. Mr. 
Moody has commanded all these forces, though 
where he has eked out the time todo it seems a 
mystery. It is hinted that they are, as a rule, de- 
pendent upon him not only for direction, but for 
support, a fact we suppose to be true only so far 
as 'his: that some of them would find few calls to 
Jabor except as they were endorsed by him. It is 
doubtless true that he controls their entire move- 
ments, and we shall expect to see them all take 
flight with him, or shortly after he does, to Bos- 
ton about the first of January, there to do, under 
his direction, for New England what they have 
done forthe Northwest. It is plain enough that 
this Napoleon among evangelists has conceived 
the original*idea of not only laboring effectually 
ina large city, but in all the region of which it 
is the moral center. 


Formally the meetings closed here on the 
17th. Actually they are still continued, the 
preaching services only being omitted. The sick- 
ness of his little daughter, Emma, still detains 
Mr. Moody in the city. While waiting upon ber 
convalescence, and ‘‘resting”™ preparatory to his 
work in Boston, he still conducts the noon meet- 
ing and holds an inquiry-meeting from 6 to 10 P.M. 
This latter meeting has been of great importance. 
Allthe afternoon and evening the rooms have been 
thronged by those who have been awakened by 
the three months’ preaching. There, in quiet 
but effective fashion, is the harvest being gathered 
which is the result of all the previous effort. Be- 
side the two gatherings mentioned there are the 
meetings for young ladies, for boys, and for re- 
formed men, Mr. Moody still inspiring them. And 
this he calls *‘a rest... We should like to see the 
whole church ‘‘rest” like that! After the 1st of 
January Messrs. Whittle and Bliss will take hold 
of the work. The churches were never in better 
condition to continue in it than now, They have 
not become weary in well-doing, but, rather, re- 
joicing init. Let us pray that their faith fail not 
that they can strengthen these brethren, 


THE WORKMAN ORATOR. 


By E. B. 


6 \W HAT think ve, boys? Beneath each workman cap 
la set a gift—such as it is—mayhap 
A royal one: a Reason great and stout 
To hold the rein within, to reach without— 
Through hand of iron sinew, cunning taught, 
Through hand and arm for conquest deftly wrought— 
And smite the rugged elements of earth, 
And'smelt and fuse until there cometh forth 
The wealth of seas, the treasure of the hills 
In giant forces, taméd to our wills. 
For man is man, and he hath ever been 
A something better than a live machine! 
As God is God the world had come to naught 
Without the workman's sturdy arm and thought. 
I tell ye, too, under a ragged vest 
A strong heart strongly beats time with the rest; 
For blood flows warm in every land and age, 
And children are the workman's heritage. 
Ob! when a face is from the hearthstone took 
A man of iron is to the center shook. 
But over heart and hand our God hath set 
This prince of Reason to restrain or let. 
W bat think ve of this kingdom of the head, 
The poor man’s honor, palace, and his bread ?” 
Ob, comrades, listen! When we drunken be 
We fire the palace, give a fiend the key. 
(ur honor lies al! naked in the street, 
And stones for bread we give our own to eat— 
Aye, worse than stones, to them we love so well; 
We crush their hearts, and feed them upon hell! 
And shall we throw our birthright, lads, away 7 
Give over manhood? Nay! Forever nay! 
The man who wives to drink the rein and rule 
The wise nan, wisely, branded as a fool.” 


THE CONGREGATIONAL DENOMINA- 
TION: WHAT IS IT? 
By LEONARD BACON. 


FIND an increasing amount of talk about 

‘‘our denomination,” and am beginning to 

ask whether it is also my denomination. I want 

to know where I stand. What is that ‘* Congre- 

gational denomination” which some of our breth- 
ren so love to talk about / 

1. Does the ** denomination” inelude all Con- 
gregationalists? If so, it includes me; forl ama 
Congregationalist, if 1 know anything about the 
meaning of that word. I accept heartily and 
hold fast the theory that in the New Testament 
there is no church other than the local or par- 
ticular chureh on the one hand and the church 
eatholic or universal on the other. The Congre- 
gational principle is that the church catholic in- 
cludes all Christians, and is governed by no Pope, 
no council, no general assembly, no hierarchy, no 
aristocracy of priests or preachers, but only by 
the word and spirit of God; and that the organ- 
ized church, in the New Testament, is always and 
only an organized congregation of Christian wor- 
shipers, united by their mutual confidence and 
mutual consent as well as by their common faith, 
and having a right, under Christ, to choose their 
own Officers and manage their own affairs. It is 
commenly understood that John Robinson and 
William Brewster, the pastor and ruling elder of 
the Pilgrim Church at Leyden, were Congrega- 
tionalists, and that their holding the Congrega- 
tional theory of church organization is what 
‘entitles them to be so called. In the same way, 
and for the same reason, John Cotton, and Thomas 
Hooker, and John Davenport, with the rest of the 
New England fathers, are recognized as Congrega- 
tionalists. If ‘‘denomination” is that whereby 
@& man, or a certain class and description of men, 
is denominated, then the *' Congregational de- 
nomination” includes all who hold that theory of 
church organization which was held by Daven- 
port, Hooker, Cotton, Brewster and Robinson. 

2. Is this whiclf we call *‘our denomination ” 
the denomination of any who are not members of 
Congregational churches’ We eannot answer 
this question in the negative without implying 
that of all the worshipers and hearers in our pub- 
lic assemblies none are Congregationalists, or are 
to be included in the denomination, save the com- 
paratively few who are church members, If I am 
not greatly mistaken, the legitimate and ordinary 
meaning of the word does not allow us to say that 
Congregational church-members are the only 
Congregationalists. A man born of Congrega- 
tionalist parents, brought up in their opinions and 
practices, always attending with them their place 
of worship, and intelligently accepting the Con- 
gregational theory of the church, is a Congrega- 
tionalist, and seems to be properly included under 
the denomination, even though he has not yet 
entered into covenant with the church and is, 


| therefore, not a church member, We must be- 


lieve then that the Congregational denominatien 
may be much larger than the aggregate member- 
ship of all Congregational churches. 

3. Does the denomination ‘*‘ Congregational” 
inelnde all members of Congregational churches, 
or even all officers of such churches? I happen 
to know some members of Congregational churches 
who are Presbyterian in their judgment of what 
the chureh ought to be, but are willing (by the 
grace of God) and thankful to walk in fellowship 
with their Congregational neighbors rather than 
to weaken the common cause by setting up a 
schism-shop in the interest of Presbyterianism. 
So there are ministers, pastors of Congregational 
churches, and very conspicuous in that relation, 
who venerate higher judicatories, believing that 
a Presbyterian or Classical church government is 
safer than the Congregational, more efficient and 
more in accordance with a sound interpretation 
of the New Testament. They are not Congrega- 
gationalists save in some official sense; they are 
truly Presbyterians, some of them being even 
members of presbyteries. Yet it is not to be 
charged against them that their position implies 
any lack of fidelity either to the churches which 
they serve or to the systeyn which their judgment 
prefers. God has taught them that the gospel of 
Christ is not a system of church government, and 
that the pastor of a Congregational church has 
all freedom, and all necessary authority, as @ min- 
ister of the Word of God. Therefore they, as 
Presbyterians, are willing to serve in Congrega- 
tional churches, and they can render that service 
with all fidelity. But if these Presbyterians, 
laical and clerical, are also of the Congregational 
denomination, that word, Congregational, signifies 
much less than I have been accustomed to sup- 
pose. I am constrained to deny, and I ask for 
proof, that the Congregational denomination in- 
cludes all members, or even all deacons and pas- 
tors, of the churches described by that name. 

4. Does the Congregational denomination in- 
clude those only who hold the Calvinistic system 
of doctrines? Congregational is a name which 
indicates a certain theory of church order. Cal- 
vinistic is a name which indicates a certain system 
of theological teaching and belief; and the ques- 
tion is whether either of these names can be ap- 
plied to a church or to an individual Christian 
without implying the other. Or, to divide the 
question, we may ask, first, whether, if a member 
of a Congregational church accepts any other 
than the Calvinistic system of doctrfnes, he can, 
with a good conscience, and without offense, re- 
main a member of that church, and continue to, 
call himself a Congregationalist. If, for example, 
he refuses to say, out of the Catechism, *‘ Nomere 
man since the fall,” &c., and accepts the Wesleyan 
view of sanctification; if his view of God's de- 
crees, of divine election, and of gracious ability, 
is the Arminian view, must he therefore be count- 
ed out from the Congregational denomination / 
I venture to answer, No—not so long as the doc- 
trine which he holds is really Christian doctrine, 
and is substantially ‘‘the faith once delivered 
to the saints.” So, if we ask, secondly, whether 
a Congregational church is, necessarily and (as 
logicians say) ea vi termini, a Calvinistic church, 
the samme answer meets us: The two terms are 
not convertible; neither of them implies the other. 
A Methodist church does not become Congrega- 
tional by professing the Calvinistic scheme of 
doctrine; nor does a Congregational church be- 
come Methodist or anything else than Congrega- 
tional by accepting the Wesleyan scheme of doc- 
trine. 

What, then, is that ‘** Congregational denoim- 
ination” about which we hear so much’ There 
is a sense in which ‘‘the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America” is a denomination: 
and, in the same sense, ** the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States” (meaning the once seceded 
States) is another denomination; and, in the 
same sense, there are many Presbyterian denom- 
inations—more than I have time to count at this 
present writing. In the same sense, ‘‘ the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church .in the United States of 
America ”’ is a denomination ; and *‘ the Reformed 
Episcopal Church” is also a denomination; and 
both denominations are Episcopalian. So there 
are, in the United States, many Methodist de- 
nominations; for all Methodists are not of one 
denomination. In the same weaning of the word, 
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there are at least two Reformed denominations 
(without counting that one—Reformed and Re- 
forming—in which the Hon. Jolin Morrissey is so 
shining a light); first, ‘* the Reformed Chureh in 
America,” once the Reformed Duteh; and, sec- 
ondly, ‘‘the Reformed Church in the United 
States,” once the German Reformed. Let it be 
observed that these two are not to be confound- 
ed; for though they have the same standards of 
orthodoxy, and the same chureh polity, and the 
same name, with a difference not greater than 
the division of a hair, they are as distinct as any 
two John Smiths, and are, therefore, not one de- 
nomination, but two. We must learn and re- 
member that a name, however pertinent and 
descriptive, is very different from a denomination. 
Oneness in the denominator may be convenient; 
but oneness of denomination is quite another 
thing. From this large induction we are begin- 
ning to get at what those brethren mean who 
talk so much about ‘* the Congregational denom- 
ination.” 

A denomination, then, in this technical sense, 
is not a mere name, but a definite thing—a cer- 
tain body politic, more or less compacted together 
—an ecclesiastical unity, having its own arrange- 
ments and institutions by which it is distinguished 
from other bodies of the same kind and perhaps 
of the same name. No single chureh, however 
unique in its methods and arrangements, or how- 
ever isolated in its relations, is recognized as a 
denomination. A church which undertakes to be 
simply and purely a church of Christ, on a plat- 
form as broad as that of the Evangelical Alliance 
—an evangelical church, receiving and inviting to 
its membership all evangelical believers—will be 
ealled, and probably calls itself, undenomina- 
tional—meaning that it is involved in no en- 
tangling alliances. It may be (and cannot well 
avoid being) a Congregational church; but it is 
not of *‘the Congregational denomination.” It 
is not a constituent portion of some comprehen- 
sive ecclesiastical body, on whose platform it 
must stand, and by whose rules and rulings it 
must be governed. <A denomination, in the tech- 
nical sense, is a sect, and is more easily spelled 
with four letters than with twelve. 

We have seen that there are many Presbyterian 
denominations, and many Methodist denomina- 
tions; two Episcopalian denominations, and at 
least two Reformed denominations. May it not 
be that Congregationalism, denominationally, is 
also plural? Let usthink. The Evangelical Con- 
gregationalists of the United States are divided 
into two great classes by a difference about bap- 
tism. Churches of one sort baptize only adult 
believers, and them only by immersion. Churches 
of the other sort baptize also the infant children 
of believing parents, and maintain that the sig- 
nificance of baptism does not depend on the 
quantity of water. Our Baptist brethren, as 
everybody knows, are even more consistent and 
persistent in their adherence to the Congrega- 
tional polity than Pedobaptists are who profess 
the same ecclesiastical principles. Pedobaptism 
is not what constitutes Congregationalism; nor 
does any man cease to be a Congregationalist by 
accepting the opinion that ‘‘ baptize” should be 
translated ‘‘ immerse.” If, remembering this, we 
sum up the number of Congregational churches in 
the United States, counting only those which are 
recognized as Evangelical, we find that they far 
outnumber the churches of any other polity. 

Our Baptist brethren have long had, among 
themselves, the same sort of talk about ‘‘the de- 
nomination,” and ‘‘our denomination,” that has 
been so abundant in recent years among Congre- 
gational Pedobaptists. But are not they also 
separated into many denominations? Are there 
not Regular Baptists and Baptists irregular? Are 
there not Freewill Baptists, Seventh-day Baptists, 
Six-principle Baptists, and Campbellite Baptists / 
Does not the name ‘‘ Baptist” cover all these de- 
nominations? Is there, beside these, a Baptist 
denomination pure and simple? No; Baptists 
are siinply what Abraham Lincoln might have 
ealled web-footed Congregationalists, as kindly 
and pleasantly as he called his Secretary of the 
Navy ‘‘ our web-footed Secretary”; and for that 
reason the name is too large for any one denomi- 
nation. 

Be patient, gentle reader, and bear with me. 
As a Congregationalist by birth and ancestry, by 


education, and by conviction which long experi- 
ence and observation have confirmed, I am trying 
to ascertain what ‘‘our denomination” m, and 
who belong to it, what Congregationalists consti- 
tute ‘‘the Congregational denomination,” and 
what is the middle wall of partition between them 
and others who hold the same theory of the 
church. I am beginning to doubt whether genu- 
ine Congregationalism and technical Denomina- 
tionalism are really compatible. But, notwith- 
standing the doubt, I am still in a waiting posture, 
a Congregationalist in search of ‘‘ our denomina- 
tion.” 


VY BABIES IN PRAYER-TIME. 
By A CLERGYMAN'S WIFE. 


THINK I should feel easier about my two 

youngsters—aged respectively a year and a 
half and three years—if I could account for their 
wickedness upon natural principles, But how on 
earth such ancestry as theirs—two long rows of 
unspotted deacons and ministers—éould ever pro- 
duce two such little imps is quite beyond me. 
All the wild oats that have been smothered under 
white ties fora couple of centuries have cropped 
out in my two boys; and all I have to say is, ’tis 
very hard on me. I have borne with them until 
patience is no longer a virtue; and now I bring 
them up before the religious public for diseipline. 
Solomon says, ‘‘Spare the rod and spoil the 
child;” but he was a wise old gentleman not to 
commit himself any further. What would he 
have us do if afteran unsparing use of the rod 
the child is still spoiled? From the time my 
sinall men step out of their respective cribs in the 
morning till they tumble into them at night our 
house is one ‘‘scene of confusion and creature 
complaints.” One eternal howl, rising and fall- 
ing, changing from sad to gay, from mad to re- 
pentant, but never dying away till the little eyes 
are closed and the fat fists punched into the pil- 
low for the night. 

We always have morning prayers in the sitting- 
room. There, in front of the blazing fire, are two 
great easy-chairs, dubbed respectively, ‘‘ the big 
bear’s chair” and ‘‘ the middle-sized bear's chair.” 
Then there are two crickets for the ‘‘ little bears.” 
After we have had our breakfast, and the two 
youngsters have eaten a miraculous quantity of 
oatmeal, they know that the next thing on the 
programme is to go into the sitting-room and seat 
ourselves for ‘*‘ prayers.” So they start pell-mell, 
trip over one another, and sprawl headlong, one 
on top of the other, through the doorway. The 
upper one pounds the under one, and the under 
oue roars and howls. Then we sit down, in which 
process the baby is always sure to come short of 
his cricket, and sit down a little to one side, with 
athumpandaroar. Then each must have some 
sort of a book for a Bible. Baby prefers ** Keble’s 
Christian Year,” because it has a red cover, whilst 
Charles has a leaning to ‘* Wild Sports in the Far 
West,” because now and again he can steal a peep 
at the bloodthirsty engravings. We are about 
to commence. Pater-familias looks solemn. 
‘* Charles,” he says, ‘‘if you are not a good boy 
papa will have to punish you after prayers.” 
Charles looks awe-struck, and baby’s lip quivers. 
We all feel solemn enough to commence, We 
have read a dozen verses, and the children still 
sit motionless. I fall tothinking what a beautiful 
thing it is to have the little ones worship with 
us. Their memories may treasure up words that 
are empty now, but in after years may be full of 
meaning. We read a few more verses. Bless me! 
The crickets and their owners have disappeared. 
They have ‘‘hitched” along noiselessly, and are 
punching one another behind the desk. A few 
more verses, and they crawl around behind my 
chair, tandem-fashion. ‘‘ Children,” I say, in an 
agonized whisper, ‘‘go back, go back; don’t you 
remember what papa said/”’ But they are deaf 
to remonstrance, and the next thing they do is to 
get the tongs and poker and beat the loudest kind 
of reveille on the coal-scuttle. ‘‘ Children,” I fairly 
shout, ‘‘go back to your seats this instant.”” They 
go, and we all kneel down for the prayer. They 
are worse than ever. Baby turns Methodist, and 
his responses come near drowning the prayer. 
Charles finds a pin, and is about to stick it into 
baby’s leg when I restrain him. Then they both 
stand upon their crickets and make a simultane- 
ous dive for the depths of my easy-chair, nearly | 


knocking me into the fire. Next they pull off 
their father’s slippers, and are about to commit 
assault and battery on him. Just then he says, 
‘‘Our Father, who art in heaven.” They recog- 
nize that phrase as ‘‘the beginning of the end,” 
and the transformation is wonderful. Little 
heads are bent and hands folded decorously, and 
in that attitude they remain for a full minute 
after we are on our feet, as proof positive that 
they have been ‘* good.” We hold a family coun- 
cil as to the degree of badness that merits a whip- 
ping, and end with giving them a solemn lecture 
and a free pardon. 

We entertained a minister, not long since, for 
a week. Of course, he conducted prayers, and I 
said, apologetically, that I hoped the children 
did not disturb him. Poor man! Like George 
W., he could not tell a lie. So he blushed, and 
said they did distract him a little, but he hoped 
he should be able not to notice it. 

Cannot anyone who reads this tale of woe sug- 
gest a remedy? I appeal to those who have no 
children—their theories are always best—to tell 
me what to do, 


EVENTIDE. 
By W. J. L. 
| HAVE almost gained the threshold, I do only stand and 
wait 


For the coming of the angel, for the opening of the gate; 
For the voice to bid me enter into the eternal rest, 
To the refuge of the weary, to the haven of the biest. 


I can almost hear the wavelets breaking on the jasper sea, 

And the glorious jubilate, seemingly, comes nearer me; 

I can almost catch the radiance streaming from the throne so 
bright; 

I can almost see the shining of the garments pure and white. 


Blessed Saviour, be thou with me as I tread through death's 
dark vale, 

Let thy presence e’er go with me, let my trust in thee ne'er 
fail; 

Bid thine angels bear me over safely to the other shore, 

To the blessed land of promise, to the glorious evermore. 


AN APOSTLE. 


By Georce S. MERRIAM. 


“6 HE world does not know its greatest men.” 

To the large majority of his own country- 
men the name of Simeon H. Calhoun is wholly 
unfamiliar. Yet this man, who has just gone to 
his rest, was marked by a nobility such as few of 
the world’s heroes have possessed. 

His greatness lay in his character and the spirit 
of his life, and the record of its outward events 
can only faintly indicate the qualities which won 
the reverence and love of those who knew him. 
Born seventy-two years ago, of good New England 
stock, he graduated at Williams in 1829, taught 
school to pay the expenses of his education, and 
began the study of law. In college he was dis- 
tinguished by unusual ability as a scholar, by 
wide general knowledge, and by a union of intel- 
lectual leadership with fascinating personal quali- 
ties that made him a heroamong his companions. 
Jackson was the great political figure of the time, 
and naturally in this New England college he had 
scarcely a follower until this ardent young cham- 
pion took the field for him. He studied law in 
the office of his brother, William B. Calhoun, 
then a member of Congress; and the profession 
offered an unusual career to one in whom were 
combined rare clearness of mind, a strong taste 
for investigation and for systematic thought, an 
appetite for every kind of knowledge, and emi- 
nent soundness of judgment in practical matters, 

But at this time came a great change in his 
view of life and his own purpose. He had been 
captivated by the brilliant infidelity of Voltaire 
and his school, and had while in college thrown his 
whole influence in this direction. His mother, 
whom he devotedly loved, was a woman of warm 
piety. Justafterhis return from a visit to his home 
the sudden news reached him that she was dead. 
The memory of her character and faith came upon 
him with overwhelming force; he consecrated 
himself to her religion; and that religion became 
the supreme passion of his life. It filled and pos- 
sessed him, and gave to him, utterly free as he 
was from any ostentation of feeling, a certain 
impressive and indescribable quality, a sort of 
heavenly-mindedness. After even the briefest 
acquaintance one thought of him as a holy man. 
He gave up, against earnest remonstrances, the ca- 
reer of law and politics,and devoted himself thence- 
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forward to the foreign missionary work. He left 
friends who, after a short time of intercourse, re- 
membered him always as one of the best and 
dearest of men; and went to Syria, where, with 
three visits at longintervalsto his native country (he 
would have called Syria his or7n country), he lived 
and labored for forty years. He was one of a 
little band of men, commissioned first by the 
American and afterward by the Presbyterian 
Board, eminent alike for scholarship and for 
Christian character. It was from them that the 
Bible went out to the vast Arab-speaking race 
in its own tongue. Other books were added in 
the same language, and Mr. Calhoun wrote and 
published Arabic text-books in philosophy and 
astronomy as well as theology, and at the time of 
his death had in press a commentary on the Bible. 
His special work was the instruction of young men. 
He had a seminary at Abielh, near Beirut. From 
a height of 2400 feet the wide arches of its ver- 
anda looked off to the blue Mediterranean, five 
miles away, and behind rose in gradual ascent 
the heights of Lebanon. Here he had about him 
usually from thirty-five to fifty young men, drawn 
from the various sects and nationalities of that 
mixed population, for a four years’ course of in- 
struction, from which they went out, some to be 
missionaries, some teachers in the schools of their 
own sects, some to be dragomans or engage in 
other secular pursuits. At one time Mr. Calhoun 
writes that the school consisted of four Druzes 
(a heretical Mahommedan sect), three Greeks, 
four Maronites (in irregular communion with the 
Church of Rome), four ‘* Greek Catholies,” two 
Protestants, one Syrian, and one Armenian. But 
gnixed as the population is, it includes a great deal 
of fine and promising material. It yields small 
direct results to missionary labor; the ground is 
preoccupied by religions largely debased and su- 
perstitious, but obstinately held. Of Mr. Calhoun’s 
pupils, the larger part do not seem to have be- 
come decided Protestant Christians, yet the 
school has been a center of intellectual light and 
moral purity and warmth. In its four years’ 
course there are taught the Arabic grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric ; arithmetic, algebra, geometry, geog- 
raphy, astronomy, and natural philosophy ; while 
an hour a day through the whole course is given 
to the study of the Bible. But Mr. Calhoun 
never mentioned, and probably was never con- 
scious of, that element in the instruction which 
must have been worth all the rest together,—the 
daily contact with aman of the loftiest character, 
the most lovable disposition, the most genuine 
Christian consecration. What Steele said of a 
certain woman, ‘** To know her isa liberal educa 
tion,” might be applied in its fullest signification 
to Mr. Calhoun. 

Above all other subjects he loved to study and 
to teach the Bible; taking his students through it 
from Genesis to Revelation; teaching it as per- 
haps it can scarcely be taught except in the land 
that gave itbirth. It was to hima very broad and 
rich book, but he found in it distinctively the 
theology that was to his mind the substance of 
the Gospel. Remotely of a Protestant Irish stock, 
immediately of New England lineage and educa- 
tion, with a mind disposed to systematic thought 
and legal habits, it was natural that with him the 
theological aspect of religion should have been 
indispensable to its spiritual and practical appli- 
cations. In his memorable address to the General 
Assembly in last May he said that he constantly 
used the Westminster Catechism; no youth ever 
left his seminary who could not give every answer 
in that catechism in Arabic; in his own family he 
devoted to it the last hour of every Sunday, and 
**the children never complained of that good eat- 
echism.”” What a teacher then must theirs have 
been! To most religious minds in this genera- 
tion, it is probable, the Assembly’s Catechism 
taken in all its length and breadth is hardly an 
expression of unmixed sweetness and light. But 
to him the substance of its doctrine was pure 
truth, and this belief coexisted with a character 
which in simplicity and sweetness as well as 
grandeur has been rarely equaled. 

His influence extended beyond his seminary, 
and beyond the circle of mission stations that he 
visited. He was honored and trusted by people 
of every nationality. Native pashas and foreign 
consuls-general came to him for advice. In his 
later years the Druzes used to say, ‘If he were 


one of us we would make him a saint ;” and the 
Maronites were ready to canonize him as he was. 
In 1860, when there was raging around him that 
worst kind of war, in which two intermingled 
races of fanatics massacre each other by turns, he 
staid calmly at his post. First the crushed and 
panie-stricken Maronites filled his house with 
their goods, without receipt or register; and the 
Druzes in the height of their fury respected that 
sanctuary. When the French army of occupa- 
tion turned the scale, the Druzes in turn brought 
to him not only their goods but their women, and 
all was kept in perfect safety without even lock- 
ing a door. 

His last year was spent in this country; and to 
those who saw his venerable figure and, beautiful 
and saintly face, and, listening to the mellow 
tones of his conversation, felt the modesty, the 
sympathy, the fine intelligence upon whatever 
topic the talk might turn, the enthusiasm without 
bigotry, the view of human affairs as the growth 
of the kingdom of God, the power that could hold 
a great assembly spell-bound, and the gentleness 
that won little children—he might well recall the 
apostle to the Gentiles or the disciple that Jesus 
loved. 

He never seemed to have the slightest conscious- 
ness of any excellence or merit in himself. His 
bearing was tranquil, and even when he was 
thrilling an audience by his words, as he did at 
the General Assembly and at the last Commence- 
ment of his Alma Mater, his manner was quiet. 
The title of Doctor of Divinity was once offered to 
him, but he declined it. There was a natural dig- 
nity in his form and face, which was raised by the 
spirit that shone from within to a kind of gentle 
majesty. His physical advantages of height and 
noble features were such as the Arabs are espec- 
ially quick to feel. He was once riding side by 
side with Dr. Anderson, another man of dignified 
and commanding presence ; a native teacher rode 
behind with Henry Jessup; ‘* See !” he said, with 
a gesture toward the stately pair in front ; ‘* how 
great are the works of God !” 

Surrounded by wife and children and loving 
friends, his heart was set to return to his work on 
the side of Lebanon. He wished to die and be 
buried there. But a steady, gentle decline bore 
him toa nearerend. From his sick bed he wrote 
the calmest words of peaceful acceptance of his 
Master’s will, and sure and joyful hope. In the 
last hour of his life he said in Arabic, ‘‘I am 
coming, I am coming’—then in English, ‘**I am 
weary, very weary; come quickly, come quickly!” 
And when he had said this he fell asleep. 

Few men are loved as he was and always will 
be. ‘*He was,” writes one, ‘‘the best and most 
lovable man I ever knew, without an exception.” 
think,” says another, ‘‘ 1 shall always have a 
better opinion of myself because I know that 
Simeon H. Calhoun loved me.” Something like 
this was the general feeling of those who knew 
him. 
It is sometimes said that such lives are the best 
proofs of the Christian religion. The expression 
is almost too weak: such lives are the very sub- 
stance of Christianity. To any one who should 
ask, in Syria or America, ‘‘ What is it to be a 
Christian?” no such true and clear answer could 
be given as to let them know a man like Mr. Cal- 
houn. It is such as he that Jesus called ‘‘ the 
light of the world.” And it is through such lives 
that men are not only shown what religion is, 
but are drawn into religion. No one can mea- 
sure the influence unconsciously exerted by such 
a character. And this must be considered if the 
outward result of his life appears dispropor- 
tionately small. No one knows, and he least of 
all knew, what his influence was. Many years 
ago 1 heard a man say, after twenty-five years’ 
separation from him, ‘* When I am in doubt how 
I ought to act | often ask myself, ‘What would 
Simeon H. Calhoun do in my place?” Here 
was a single point in the invisible, always widen- 
ing circle of his pewer. And as to his special 
field of work, we cannot begin to estimate what 
may be the effects, among a people of high possi- 
bilities, amid disintegrating religions and govern- 
ments, of the long-continued presence of a little 
group of men such as Mr. Calhoun and his asso- 
ciates. To his own character the very obscurity 
of his work seems to add a luster. He had none 
of the applause and conspicuity Uiat give outward 


splendor to a career, yet often rob tlie man’s own 
nature of its finest delicacy and bloom. He was 
fit to govern a nation: he spent his life in teach- 
ing a group of Arab boys; and he showed always, 
not patient resignation as to a hard lot bravely 
borne, but a joyful enthusiasm as of one to whom 
had fallen the most honorable and delightful 
service. 

We cannot think of such aman asdead. We 
instinctively know that he has entered into 
grander activities, into clearer vision of his Mas- 
ter, into closer and tenderer ties of love. And 
here on earth his memory still lives and carries 
on his work. 


HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE. 


I.—METHODS. 

My Dear Friend: 
URN a college student adrift in the Astor 
Library or the Congressional Library, and 
though he might enjoy himself in a desultory way 
in mousing among the books he would come out 
at the end of the day little wiser than he went in. 
His first question is, How is this library arranged ? 
Where are the historical alcoves? Where is the 
philosophy ? Where the belle-lettres? Fitful 


dashes at the Bible—the Psalms to-day, the Epis- 


tles to-morrow, Exodus the day after—give a man 
about as much knowledge of Bible as a child gets 
of botany who goes gathering wild-flowers in the 
woods in May. 

A study of the Bible as a whole is a necessary 
preliminary. 

What is the Bible? It is a library. How 
long was it in process of evolution—or creation, 
if that is a more orthodox word? About 1,600 
Of what does it consist? Laws, political 


years, 
economy, history, poetry, biography, fiction, 
theology. How do you divide it? The first five 


books of the Old Testament are laws and political 
economy; the next twelve books are history; the 
rest are poetry and prophecy. The first four 
books of the New Testament are biography; the 
next one is history; the rest, except Revelation, 
are theology and philosophy, but always written 
for a practical purpose and with a practical appli- 
eation. The last book is a poem, a picture, a 
drama. 

This short catechism indicates what I mean 
by the study of the Bible as a whole. This 
gives the outlines of the structure. Seme knowl- 
edge of authors, their times, their civilization, 
their purpose in writing, the characteristics of 
Jewish laws, of ancient history, of Hebrew poet- 
ry are equally necessary. Any good Bible Dic- 
tionary, any good Commentary, will give you more 
or less material for such preliminary study. In 
connection with many Sunday-schools are Normal 
Classes to pursue such courses of study. They 
ought to be more numerous than they are. 

The study of individual books is a secondary 
preliminary. How many of even tolerably well 
educated Sunday-school teachers have any idea of 
the significance and purpose and character of 
single books of the Bible—Leviticus, Ruth, Job, 
Ecclesiastes ? How many know any generic 
difference between the Epistle to the Philippians 
and that to the Galatians? We read the Bible 
as Jack Horner ate his Christmas pudding—pick 
out the plums ; and sometimes with the same re- 
sult: when we are through our morning chapter 
we take our reward in a sweet sense of self-satis- 
faction, ‘‘ What a good boy am I!” . 

Let me illustrate what I mean by the study of 
individual books. The scholar has read verses and 
chapters from the book of Job. He has heard 
repeatedly quoted, ‘‘ Oh that mine adversary had 
written a book.” He has no idea what it means; 
for the quotation is alwayssemi-jocular. le takes 
up the book of Job tostudy it. Whatisit? A 
poem, a parable, a story—whether fiction founded 
on fact or fiction without any fact-foundation 
is not very material. It is just as true as the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, and that is true 
enough. Who was Job? A man who lived in 
the world’s twilight. No ‘‘Sun of Righteousness ” 
had risen on him. He never refers to law, or 
priest, or prophet, or dream, or divine revelation 
of any kind. He was adevout pagan. He was 
a worshiper of a true but a wholly unknown God. 
He was a Hebrew Socrates. His religion was the 
‘religion of nature.” He lived in the faith of 
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the aphorism, Be virtuous and you will be happy. 
He was virtuous—and he was not happy. So long 
as he was prosperous his ‘‘ religion of nature” 
stood him in good stead. But adversity came, 
His property was swept away ; his children were 
killed; disease laid hold on him; nothing was left 
but his-wife, and she was almost the direst mis- 
fortune of all. He was utterly overwhelmed ; 
was in hopeless perplexity. The very foundations 
of his faith were broken up. His three friends in- 
sisted on it that all this was a punishment for his 
' sins. He was too good a man to play at mock 
humility, and indignantly denied it. He main- 
tained his virtue, and yet he could not give up 
his faith in God ; so his perplexity embittered his 
grief. Out of it comes the cry for just that which 
the divine revelation gives to us in our sorrow. 
‘*Oh fora Daysman! Oh for a.divine disclosure 
of the Unknown! Oh that this divine enemy 
who has suffered blow on blow to fall upon me 
had written a book to explain his ways and reveal 
his will!” Natural religion fails in great sor- 
row. Then the soul wants a Saviour; wants a 
Bible. 


When the student has gotten this general view 
of the book of Job, asa parabolic poem teach- 
ing the need of a supernatural Christianity, all in 
the book, every cry of Job, every supercilious con- 
solation offered by his three miscalled friends, 
becomes significant. No man can understand a 
part that does not understand the whole. He 
that would interpret aright a single flower in the 
tapestry must first stand off a little and get a 
view of the whole pattern. 

‘*Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” It is not 
true. All is not vanity. This world is God's 
university. It is magnificently endowed. As a 
training school for another life beyond it is ad- 
mirable. No man can read aright the book of 
Ecclesiastes who does not consider it as the ex- 
perience of a man who had not taken this world 
as a training school; who had sought for happi- 
ness in wealth, pleasure, riches; who had drank 
life’s cup and found it foam on top and dregs at 
the bottom. ‘* Vanity of vanities; all is vanity” 
is not the Christian verdict; it is the misanthrope’s 
wail. It is the testimony of the blas¢ man of the 
world. It is true only from his point of view. 
The student must know the author of Ecclesias- 
tes and his life and his purpose before he can 
understand the book. Who would interpret 
Childe Harold as though Cowper had written it? 

The Epistle to the Philippians is the letter of 
thanks of a foreign missionary for a missionary 
box. The Epistle to the Galatians is the letter of 
admonition to the fickle-minded Frenchmen of the 
first century because their zeal of love had turned 
to ceremonialism, The Epistle to the Romans is 
a treatise on systematic theology in the form of a 
letter. Each must be read in the light of its 
origin and object. 

For this study of individual books you want to 
ask and ascertain the answer to such questions as 
the following: 

Who wrote this book? Not merely what was 
his name but what was his life? What his charaec- 
ter? What his temperament? What his era and 
circumstances / 

To whom did he write this book? It was writ- 
ten for one time as well as for alltime. For what 
time? For what readers? 

With what purpose did the author write it? 
What had he in mind? What was his own object? 
What, in his own conception, was his theme? 

This general course of study of the structure of 
the whole Bible and of individual books in the 
Bible is preliminary to study in detail of their 
contents. It will give all the advantage to be 
gained by reading the Bible through in course. I 
do not advise any one to undertake such a read- 
ing. I should as soon think of attempting to 
read a library through, or a cyclopedia. I should 
almost as soon think of eating a hotel course all 
through, disposing of all the soups in order to-day 
and beginning on the fish course to-morrow. The 
only, certainly the chief, use of such a course 
of reading is that thus you may get a general 
knowledge of the contents of the Bible. And the 


method of study which I have indicated is far 
better for that purpose. 

Of one or two particular methods of study I 
shall speak in a third letter. 


Yours, etc., 


LYMAN ABBOTT. 


WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. 


HE case which excites interest just now in 
Presbyterian circles at Newark, N. J., is sub- 
stantially this: 

There was a goodly temperance convention 
held in that city last October under the auspices 
of women from all parts of the country, and on 
Sunday the 29th several of the delegates presented 
their cause in the different churches. In the 
pulpit of the Wickliffe Street Presbyterian Church 
appeared, in the forenoon, Mrs. L. F. Rob- 
inson, of Indiana, and in the evening Mrs. C. 
S. Whitney, of Hartford, Conn. They spoke 
earnestly for the redemption of the land from the 
curse of intemperance. 

The pastor of this church is Rev. Isaac M. See. 
If the accounts are correct it would appear from 
his own words that up to eleven o'clock on Sat- 
urday, preceding Sunday the 19th, he had no 
intention of inviting these or any ladies to oceupy 
his pulpit, but that at about this hour his atten- 
tion was directed to the matter. He considered 
the proposition, spent the noon hour in prayer in 
his study, and became convinced that he could 
not rightfully refuse the women in question ad- 
mission to bis pulpit, as the Lord seemed to be 
opening to them a great field of usefulness, and 
the church was accordingly thrown open to them. 

U pon the following Wednesday Mr. See chanced 
to meet Rev. Dr. Craven, a brother Presbyterian 
pastor in Newark, who intimated to him that he 
should bring the case before the Presbytery as a 
violation of Presbyterian doctrine and usage. 
The case was brought up, and the charge formally 
preferred as follows: *‘ That on Sunday, Oct. 29, 
Rev. Isaac M. See, pastor of the Wickliffe Street 
Presbyterian Church, allowed two members of 
the Women’s Temperance Convention to occupy 
his pulpit in disobedience to the rule recorded in 
ist Corinthians xiv., 33-37; and Ist Timothy ii., 
11-13, and also in violation of the Book of Disei- 
pline, chap. 5, sec. 5.” Mr. See plead not guilty 
to the charze, but admitted the specifications, 
whereupon Rev. Mr. Haley moved that the 
complaint be dismissed, and that a committee 
be appointed to bring in a minute expressive 
of the sense of the Presbytery in regard to it. 
This motion was discussed, and in the course of 
the debate, Drs. Mclivaine, Stearns, Few-Smith 
and others participating, a strong feeling was 
developed in favor of settling the question beyond 
dispute in the church courts. The motion not 
succeeding, Rev. Dr. Craven proceeded to arraign 
Mr. See before the Presbytery in a long and well- 
considered address, which in outline was as follows: 

The speaker disclaimed all spirit of persecution 
in the course he had taken, and had only preferred 
the charge as a test case by which the Presby- 
terian ministry could be guided in the future. In 
his opinion there should be a judicial decision, 
and if the charge should be sustained he should 
ask for no more than a wild form of admonition 
against the erring pastor. He then stated that 
the offense for which Mr. See was arraigned was an 
offense against the church, and quoted 1st Cor- 
inthians, 14th chapter, 33d to 37th verses: ** Let 
your women keep silence in the churches, etc.,” 
and Ist Timothy, 2d chapter, llth to 14th verses: 
‘1 suffer not a woman to teach, ete.” He did not 
say that women were not useful in any capacity 
in the church. On the contrary, he said too 
much could not be said of their Christian work in 
appropriate directions; in their ministrations to 
the sick and to the poor; their contributions to 
the comforts and joys of home, and their devoted 
efforts and sacrifices in the mission field. The 
right, however, to occupy the pulpit he emphati- 
cally denied, but admitted that the time might 
come when by Divine dispensation, clearly mani- 
fested, permission to do so might be accorded to 
them. He quoted the action of the General As- 
sembly of 1832, and also that of 1872, affirming 
hat women might teach in private and speak in 
woman's meeting, but commanding that the in- 
spired prohibition of the apostle be not violated. 
He replied also to the allegation that the Greek 
word used in Timothy and Corinthians meant 
‘*babbling” and not preaching, by showing that 
the same word was used in nearly all cases where 
public exbortation was spoken of. It was alleged 
according to the Scriptures that Aquila and Pris- 
cilla taught, and while he did not deny this, he 
claimed that there was no evidence that they 
taught in public. True, Philip’s four daughters 
prophesied, but there is such a thing as prophesy- 
ing in private, and in meetings composed of wo- 
men cniy. St. Paul had not stipulated in this 
particular. All are one in Christ, and’ yet it does 
not follow that all should hold the same offices, 


Dr. Craven then proceeded to maintain that 
Paul directly condemned woman's preaching, and 
said that if the present effort to bring about a 
change in this should succeed, woman would 
eventually lose her usefulness in the sphere which 
she has heretofore occupied. There were many 
among the children of Israel who had physical 
and natural gifts fitting them for the priesthood, 
but God placed it in the family of Moses, and not 
one of the other tribes dared to come into it. The 
speaker admitted that the doctrine of the subor- 
dination of woman to man was becoming unfash- 
ionable, but nevertheless it is the case. He was 
not teaching that woman should be the slave of 
man. On the contrary, wan is to love, honor and 
cherish woman. The relationship of the church 
to Christ is symbolized by the marriage relation. 
The time might come when God would remove 
woman's subordination, in consequence of her 
bigher moralnature, but that time has not come 
yet. It had been also argued, he said, that inas- 
much as God had blessed woman's preaching He 
must therefore approve it. In answer to this he 
would say that God sometimes maketh the wrath 
of man to praise Him. Jesus was crucified, and 
that was for man’s good, but are we therefore to 
justify those who nailed him to the cross? Ad- 
mitting, he said, that God had blessed the preach- 
ing of women, was it not too dearly bought, by 
taking ber from a sphere where she might do 
more? He had known a beast saved, which was 
a good thing, but it was done at the cost of a 
man’s life, and no one would contend that it was 
best. It was not woman’s sphere to preach, and 
while it was argued that she might learn to do 
what was not strictly in the list of female occupa- 
tions, he (the speaker) might learn to walk upon 
his hands, but when he had done so would his 
hands still be fit for the work they were made to 
do? Who wishes a wife or daughter to be a pub- 
lic speaker? What child wishes to have a publie- 
speaking mother ? 

Dr. Craven's argument was strong and earnest, 
and kept the close attention of the Presbytery. 
To Mr. See who followed in his own detense like 
attention was accorded. He disclaimed all inten- 
tion of disobedience or insubordination to the 
eburech by his action in permitting women to 
occupy his pulpit: but be held that the declara- 
tion of St. Paul forbidding women to speak in the 
churches was based upon the condition of the 
Greek women of that time, and applied to the 
then present time only. Woman's intellect, he 
said, is no longer cramped up as it was in the days 
of St. Paul, and woman need no longer hide her 
head. He was not speaking, he continued, in 
support of allowing women to be ordained into 
the ministry, but surely they should have at 
least the same privileges that laywen have—to 
speak from pew, or aisle, or pulpit, for he re- 
garded a pulpit no more sacred than a barrel ora 
sidewalk. He referred the Presbytery to the 
second chapter of Acts, 12th to 15th verses, and 
especially to this passage: ‘‘ Your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy ; your young men shail 
see visions, and your old men shal! dream dreams.” 
‘There you have it,” he said. ‘Your daughters 
shall prophesy ! That's it.” The word *‘prophesy,” 
he explaimed, included all that is now understood 
by preaching. St. Paul, the defendant continued, 
was merely noting errors in the Corinthian 
church when he wrote the words quoted by the 
prosecution, admonishing them to make their 
women keep silence. They had babbling women 
among them then; and even in this favored land 
babbling, gossiping women are not unknown. It 
was such as these that the Apostle desired to 
silence. The point he wished to make was that 
all preaching should be for purposes of edification. 


Mr. See closed with an expression of his belief that 
the breath of spiritual life was in this watter, and 
that the preaching of women was weant to open 
the door of saivation to vast multitudes. 

The Presbytery adjourned to Wednesday, 27th 
to hear Dr. Craven's reply to Mr. See. He claimed 
that the simple question was whether the defend- 
ant, in inviting women to preach publicly from 
his pulpit, had not violated a divinely enacted 
ordinance ; and he expressed his surprise at the 
position taken by those who claim that nothing 
was to be tried as an offense in the Presbyterian 
Church except violations of what was contained 
in the Confession of Faith, Book of Discipline, 
Directory of Worship, and Catechism. This 
would imply that the constitution was to stand 
between the court and the Word of God. Mr. 
See, on the day following, made a second reply to 
Dr. Craven, in which he disciaimed being a chbam- 
pion of so-called wWowan’'s righis, but insisted bat 
if the law laid down by Dr. Craven were to be 
accepted as the law of the church, then every 
wowan’s wouth must be sealed on the subject of 
religion. No decision in the case had been 
reached up to Saturday. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. XV., No. 1. 


Che Sundap-Schoal. 


THE SIN OF JEROBOAM. 
Jan. 14. 1 Kings xil., 25-33. 

* And he shall give Israel up because of the sins of Jero- 
boam, who did sin and who made Israel to sin.’’—1 KINGS 
xiv., 16. 

E shall not understand the sin of Jeroboam 

unless we understand his temptation. We 

must first put ourselves in his place. If we do 

that we shall find that his sin was one not uncom- 
mon in Christian America. 

The Jewish nation, like the American, consisted 
of independent States united under, or rather in, 
one general government. There were twelve 
States and but one nation. To preserve the in- 
dependence of the States each tribe had its own 
territory, its own laws, its own rulers and judges, 
and its own militia. There was, originally, no 
standing army. Saul when he gathered an army 
for the succor of the men of Jabesh-Gilead sent 
to the separate tribes for their military quota. 
To preserve the unity of the nation there was one 
national church, one national priesthood scattered 
throughout the tribes, one great ecclesiastical 
capital, and one Temple. What Rome and the 
Vatican have been to the men of Catholic faith, 
uniting them, however scattered, in one great 
ecclesiastical community, that and more were 
Jerusalem and the Templeto the Jews ; that even 
in some measure they have remained to this day; 
albeit now an imaginary Jerusalem and an ideal 
Temple are substituted for the real. 

When Jeroboam accomplished the secession of 
the ten tribes it became necessary, from a poli 
tician’s point of view, to break the bonds that 
bound them to the nation. If Jerusalem con- 
tinued to be their holy city and the Temple their 
sacred place, and if they continued to make their 
annual pilgrimages to it to celebrate the emanci- 
pation of the nation on the Passover week, their 
allegiance and patriotism would be kept alive, 
and ere long they would be returning to their old 
fellowship with Judah and Benjamin, and Jero- 
boam’s hope of founding a dynasty would come 
to naught. 

So he reasoned; and it must be said that his 
reasoning was probably correct. To permit his 
people to retain their old religious faith and their 
religious connection with the old nation would 
have been suicidal to Jeroboam’s plans. The dis- 
ruption would have been temporary. The dis- 
severed nation would have been reunited in time, 
perhaps when the death of Rehoboam removed 
the provoking cause of the rebellion. 

Jeroboam, therefore, prepared at once to com- 
plete the political severance by a religious one. 
His sojourn in Egypt had familiarized him with 
the religious customs of that people. He set up 
two images of the Egyptian Apis, one at the 
northern the other at the southern extremity of 
his kingdom. He instituted a new form of wor- 
ship, borrowed probably in part from Egypt. He 
consecrated a new priesthood. The tribe of Levi 
had no share in the distribution of the land. He 
probably sought as far as possible to conform the 
new religion to the habits of the people, and 
therefore chose the landless and the dependent, 
who were the *‘ lowest of the people,” to be the 
priests of the new religion. At the same time he 
preserved the national memories. ‘* Behold thy 
gods,” said he, “which brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt.” If either he or his people 
had any conscientious scruples, they were prob- 
ably easily satisfied. ‘‘ The image,” it would be 
said, *‘is but a symbol. The method of worship 
is butaform. The priest is only an interpreter. 
We worship the god who brought us up out of 
the land of Egypt. Whether we do it just in the 
way and just at the place and time he designated 
is immaterial.” 

The device was a shrewd one; and it succeeded. 
The separation between Israel and Judah grew 
wider and wider. The breach was never healed. 
The ten tribes never came back to fellowship with 
thetwo. From this time on, Jewish history flows 
in two streams, though the parallel history of 
Judah and Israel is traced by one pen until the 
captivity of Israel and the subsequent captivity 
of Judah. 

Yet at what a price was this success purchased ! 
The apostasy of Jeroboam was followed by the 
heathenism of Ahab. The most hideous and li- 
centious rites were imported from Phmnice. The 
nation sunk lower and lower in degradation, It 
lost, by intermarriage with other nations and by 
its practice of their religions, all its distinguishing 
features, When it was carried away into captiv- 


ity it possessed no power of self-preservation. 
The quest of the ten tribes has always been a vain 
one. The nation was utterly obliterated by its 
own corruption. The policy of Jeroboam proved 
its extinction. 

The lesson of this story lies on the surface: 
principle is always safer than policy. The sin of 
Jeroboam is repeated by all who believe that to 
be shrewd is better than to be right. Consider, 
then: 

I. Jeroboam’s opportunity. Solomon had pre- 
pared the way for an apostasy by his marriage of 
strange wives, by his introduction of theirstrange 
religious rites, and by the corruption and luxury 
which he had introduced. Jeroboam had a rare 
opportunity to lead Israel out of idolatry ; to put 
himself on God's side ; to seek counsel of God and 
follow it; to trust all to God and doright. He 
must then have been willing to count himself 
nothing that he might save the people, and his 
kingly ambition might have been disappointed ; 
but the issue would have been a redeemed nation. 
In every man's experience is often raised the 
question presented to Jeroboam : Shall I do right 
and trust the consequences to God, or shall I do 
shrewdly and trust to myself ? 

Il. Jeroboam’s decision. It was repeated in 
our nation when we dallied with slavery and 
trusted to time to clear us from its sin and shame. 
It is repeated by every politician who proposes to 
the nation to substitute political expediency for 
public conscience as a national guide. It is re- 
peated in every individual experience when one 
deflects from the path of perfect rectitude because 
it is long and weary and apparently dangerous. 

Ill. Jeroboam’s argument. ‘* It is too much for 
you to go up to Jerusalem.” God’s way seems a 
hard way; wearisome; burdensome. We will 
look for an easier. It will make no difference to 
him. When we begin that course of reasoning 
we are listening to Jeroboam. He is often spe- 
cious, but always dangerous. 

IV. Jeroboam’s schism. We Protestants are 
not apt to make much of schism. Too much has 
been made of it by the hierarchical churches. 
But when for God's method, if we can know what 
it is, or for the divine liberty given to various 
methods, man substitutes a feast ‘‘ decreed of his 
own heart,” when for divine truth he substitutes 
a human philosophy, or for divine law human 
license, or for divine life a human creed, or for 
the kingdom of God ahuman church, he is follow- 
ing Jeroboam’s bad example. No objection to 
the feast of his own devising, whether the feast 
be of intellect or emotion or ceremony, or what 
not ; but great objection when the human feast is 
made a part of religion, and the creed, the ritual, 
the law or the philosophy which an ecclesiastical 
Jeroboam or council of Jeroboams has devised is 
made the means of a schism, by being promul- 
gated as though it were a part of the divine order. 


Hooks aud Authors. 


A SPECIAL THEOLOGY. 


This work, which is designed to be helpful to 
candidates for ordination, especially instructive 
in respect to one of the many systems of theology 
which find more or less acceptance in the Church 
of England and in the Episcopal Church of this 
country. The system alluded to is so imperfectly 
understood by those who have not subjected 
themselves to it, that we feel justified in making 
more than passing mention of this exhibit of 
it. Of the two parts of the book, the first 
treats of what are declared to be the “ funda- 
mental doctrines :’ God’s Existence, the Second 
Person of the Trinity, the Atonement, the Third 
Person of the Trinity, the Church and the Sacra- 
ments. The second part discusses the Soteriology 
of the Bible. The divine government, human 
sinfulness, the inspiration of the Scriptures, re- 
pentance, faith, regeneration, sanctification, the 
resurrection of the dead, the judgment, the future 
punishment of the wicked and the future blessed- 
ness of the righteous are not numbered among 
‘*fundamental doctrines.” Some of these are not 
referred to in the volume, others are incidentally 
recognized, and even briefly defined, in the discus- 
sions of other doctrines. By inspiration, the au- 
thor says, ‘‘ we mean that the men were inspired, 
and that the books were the result of that inspira- 
tion.” Regeneration is alluded to in the chapter 


' Rudimenta of Theology, A First Book for Students. By 
Jobn Pilkington Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol and Examin- 
ing Chaplain tothe Bishop of Manchester, K.P. Dutton & 
Co. 


on the Sacraments, and is defined as ‘‘the com- 
mencement of a Nfe under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit—in other words, the commencement 
of sanctification.” It is declared to be ** the grace 
or gift of Baptism.” ‘‘The Holy Ghost is the 
agent of the inward grace ; man is the agent of 
the outward sign or seal.” Mr. Norris also speaks 
of ‘*‘the regenerating eflicacy” of Christ's death, 
and teaches that ‘‘the soul which Jesus ‘ poured 
out unto death’ is to be infused into us,” and that 
there may have been a necessity * that the /ife of 
Christ, the vital principle of Christ’s human na- 
ture, should be surrendered in death before it 
could pass into us.” He believed it to be a Ncript- 
tural doctrine that ‘‘the life or soul that was in 
the blood of Jesus—that is, the human life or soul 
which he had assumed in his incarnation—became 
from that moment available as a vital principle 
for all who enter into communion with him. This 
is a mystery ; but Scripture after Scripture seems 
to reveal it to us: that the blood which he poured 
forth in death—meaning, of course, the life or soul 
that was in the blood—became from that day on- 
wards a strengthening, purifying, regenerating 
power, mingling with the life of all who are in 
eommunion with bim.” 

“Saving faith” is defined to be, according to 
Paul's idea, *‘a new life in the soul,” ‘*a new en- 
ergy which we derive from communion with 
Christ.” Justification is declared to be simply a 
synonym of divine forgiveness. 

Calvinism is very offensive to this author, but 
the Calvinism he opposes is not that of New Eng- 
land. In developing his view of the atonement, 
he dismisses very summarily the theories that our 
sins were imputed to Christ, and bis righteousness 
was imputed to us; that Christ endured the pen- 
alty of the law ; that his sufferings were a substi- 
tute for the penalty of the law, and that he made 
it possible for penitent and believing sinners to be 
treated as if they were righteous. 

Satisfaction *‘as a condition of man’s restora- 
tion to God's favor” is affirmed to be, not “the 
discharge of a debt due to God,” not ‘‘the pay- 
ment of a.penalty,” but “that dying unto sin 
which the law of holiness required.” Christs 
death is ricarvious—‘* meaning by the word, not 
that he died asa substitute, but rather as a sponsor 
for all.” The propitiation Christ made ‘‘issuch a 
dying unto sin as shall satisfy the law of holiness, 
and enable God to forgive the sinner.” This 
dying unto sin is what Christ did for us in his 
death. The author’s theory of the atonement is 
that the divine law of holiness required that there 
should be a dying unto sin on the part of man as 
a condition of his restoration to God's favor ; that 
Christ, as representing man, has fulfilled this con- 
dition, dying unto sin in our behalf, and thus be- 
coming a surety or sponsor for us that we shall 
die unto sin; and thus he secures our death unto 
sin by the infusion into us of the life and spirit 
that was in his blood, his human soul. The 
atonement is a covenant: on God's part, forgive- 
ness; as to our part, Christ undertakes it for us, 
becoming our Sponsor and sealing the covenant 
by his death, and with this security given by 
Christ that we shall die unto sin, safe-guarding 
the law of holiness, we are forgiven. The chief 
thing required of us seems to be communion with 
Christ. Does the author mean communion with 
Christ through the sacraments ? Repentance and 
faith seem to have very little importance in this 
system of theology. 

The Church is defined to be ‘‘a divinely insti- 
tuted society, maintaining its continuity from 
age to age by unity of doctrine and by the due 
administration of the sacraments. We must add 
that to secure this unity of doctrine and due ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, two things were 
plainly regarded by Christ and his apostles as 
necessary ; namely, discipline, and a succession of 
duly ordained ministers. No community of Chria- 
tians, therefore, who can show that they fulfill 
the following conditions can be refused reecogni- 
tion as a branch of the one Holy Catholic Chureh 
of Christ: 1, The acknowledgment of the one 
Lord ; 2, Acceptance of the Christian creed ; 3, 
The due administration of those two sacraments 
which Christ himself ordained ; 4, And as security 
for the transmission of the creed and sacraments, 
church discipline and a continuous ministry.” 

In respect to other churches, the author 
says: ‘‘As to those that have abandoned episco- 
pacy, but have retained the presbyterial succes- 
sion, all that we affirm is that they have lost a 
very important safeguard, but our definitions do 
not exclude them from the Catholic Church. As 
to those who have abandoned not only episcopacy 
but the presbyterial succession also, we may say 
that they are new societies, Christians, {t may be, 
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but certainly not branches of the old historic 
Church of the Apostles.” 
NORSE SAGAS. 

It is not hard to imagine that the appearance 
of these two books, coming out of the West, has 
caused considerable incredulous rubbing of eyes 
by Eastern literatteurs. The occasion is not an 
inapt one in which to compare the literary in- 
stincts of new societies with those of older ones, 
for there seems to be an indisposition among 
Norse scholars in the East to give from the treas- 
ures of their minds and libraries. 

Many translations of these sagas have been 

published in Europe and reissued in America, but 
the rarity with which they are encountered in 
either public or private libraries is sufficient ex- 
cuse for a reawakening of readers to these rich 
sources of romance. Even to those who have 
read metrical renderings the literal translations 
of Anderson and Bjarnason are full of interest of 
arare kind. The simplicity and brevity of these 
old stories are equaled only in the earlier books 
of the Bible, and the contrast which they ocea- 
sionally compel between the old-time heroism 
and that of to-day is often as laughable as it is 
startling. Not unfrequently, too, the sagas are 
as suggestive in their brevity as the words of the 
Old Testament, as, for instance, in the following. 
(Thorer and Thorstein were the only sons spared 
to old Viking after a bloody fight, and the old 
man, coming in search of them, found Thorer 
wounded): ** Viking took Thorer in his lap, and 
then it seemed to Thorstein that bis father, in 
spite of his age, showed great strength.” The 
old heathen of the North were not without wis- 
dom, éither, as many a pithy passage of the orig- 
inal sagas shows. 
_ Of the fidelity of the translations of Anderson, 
Bjarnason and Stephens there can be no doubt: 
Stephens’s accuracy is certified by Tegner himself, 
while the nationality of the two other translators 
makes it impossible that they should mistake the 
original. Occasionally their English, though not 
lame, runs to provincialisms, colloquialisms and 
expressions which seem of mock gravity, but is 
none the less vigorous through these causes. 

For the metrical translation of Tegner’s poem, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Holeomb, there was good excuse 
in the searcity, already alluded to, of translations 
of any kind in America; another reason is that 
Stephens’s rendering, although faithful, is ex- 
tremely bald and angular in its technique. <A 
comparison of the two translations will leave no 
one preferring Stephens for general reading. 
Stephens preserves the original measures of 
Tegner, but they are too often lifeless; the Hol- 
combs give to them such life as rhythm can bring, 
and they display not a little poetic talent. By 
those who care only for the greatest romance that 
has been built upon the sagas Holeomb’s transla- 
tion will be preferred, but whoever fails to read the 
originals, after Anderson and Bjarnason, will! lose 
a rare fund of that peculiar wealth of thought 
and feeling which is suggested by the earlier, sim- 
pler life of mankind. The typographical ap- 
pearance of the books seems to show that the 
publishers are proud of them, as they well may be. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

‘Student Life at Harvard” will delight college 
boys everywhere, and there are enough of these 
to make the book a glorious success. We are un- 
able, bowever, to find that it contains much 
to interest other readers. (Lockwood, Brooks & 
('o., Boston.) 

Mrs. Bates’s ‘Classics of Babyland” contains 
versified and illustrated editions of some nursery 
stories which seem petrified in the brain structure 
of American mothers, and the’industry with which 
the press has copied the verses themselves show 
that thereis achordin parental nature which Mrs. 
Bates has touched with great power. (D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston. 50 cents.) 

We have received from Adams, Blackmer & 
Lyon, Chicago, **The Superintendent’s Diary” 
und ** The Teacher's Diary.” They seem to us to 
be admirably adapted for their purpose. The 
buok, which is of a size convenient forthe pocket, 
contains pages arranged for the addresses of 
scholars and a record of their attendance, a page 
for minutes on each successive lesson, and several 
pages for illustrative memoranda. Such a book 


' Viking Talcsof the North. The Sagas of Thorstein, Vik- 
ing sSon,and Fridthjof the Bold. By Kasmus B. Anderson, 
A.M., and Jon Bjarnason. Also, Tegner’s Fridthjof's Saga 
translated into English by George Steplens. 8. C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago. #82. 

Fridthjof's Sagas. A Norse Romance. By Esaias Tegner. 
Translated from the Swedish by Thomas A. E. Holeomb and 
Martha A. Lyon &. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


will be especially valuable in preserving results of 
reading and study to that increasing class of 8. 8. 
teachers who take advantage of their fragments 
of time in the cars and elsewhere to prepare their 
lessons. 


The third volume of the ‘‘ Wisdom Series” is 
very unlike its companions, yet it has good right 
to its place and title. It consists of poems, col- 
lectively entitled ‘‘ Sunshine in the Soul,” and is 
compiled by the author of ‘Quiet Hours.” The 
book is fully worthy of its name, and the “ wis- 
dom” it inculeates is of the highest order. (Rob- 
erts Bros., Boston. 50 cents.) 

Minot Judson Savage is a writer and preacher 
about whose views there is great diversity of 
opinion among theologians, but in his ** Light on 
the Cloud ” there is nothing to which anyone can 
take exception. The touch of nature which 
makes the world akin is always felt at the grave, 
and Mr. Savage's tender, strong lines are full of 
consolation to the bereaved of whatever faith. 
(Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston ; $1.25.) 


Readers who have appreciated the beauty, del- 
icacy, fervor and spirituality of ‘** Regeneration” 
and ** The Heart of Christ” will be glad to have 
‘Christ in the Life,” containing some miseellane- 
ous sermons and poems by the late author of 
those admirable books. These remains, though 
published without the careful revision whieh Mr. 
Sears was accustomed to bestow on his books, are 
full of the characteristics which gave him so much 
power over the best minds. (Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co., Boston ; $1.75.) 

Blaserna’s Theory of Sound,” which is the 
twenty-second in Appleton’s well-known “* Inter- 
national Scientific Series,” will make the American 
favorably acquainted with a new expounder of 
science—new, that is, to the general reader of 
English books, though not unknown to the scien- 
tific brotherhood. Under the present régime in 
Italy we shall doubtless hear more of the Ancient 
University of Rome and its professors than was 
the case under the less stimulating rule of the 
Papacy. In the present volume, Prof. Blaserna 
attempts to apply the physical laws of sound to 
its esthetic uses—a combination not usually found 
in the text-books of physics or the manuals of 
musical composition. Everybody knows that 
certain sounds make music ; but few people could 
tellhow or why. This treatise is illustrated with 
numerous wood-cuts, some of which are from Tyn- 
dall’s well known Lectures on Sound. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., N. Y. ; $1.75.) 

The question on what terms any particular 
church will admit persons to participate in its 
own administration of the sacraments is one to be 
settled within that church, not by disputants 
without it. Our Baptist brethren should be left 
to settle among themselves the opening and shut- 
ting of their own chureh doors. But those who 
with us believe that there is no other Seriptural 
condition of communion than that which our 
Lord attached in his request, *‘ Do this in remem- 
brance of me,” and that all other conditions than 
a simple loving remembrance of him are condi- 
tions of the church supper, not of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, will weleome a little pamphlet, by the Rev. 
George F. Pentecost, entitled ‘‘ The Communion 
(Juestion Among the Baptists,” in which he un- 
dertakes to show that ‘‘close communion ” is in 
reality no part of essential Baptist principles, 
neither historically nor yet logically. (Robert J. 
Long.) 

Prof. Elmendorf’s *‘ History of Philosophy” is 
an invaluable assistant to hurried students who 
wish to form estimates of the comparative value 
and extent of different systems of philosophy. 
The author bas unusual powers of condensation. 
Although it is bard to find that he has omitted 
anything, his book is not half as large as some 
single text-books in single systems of mental 
science. The usefulness of the book would be 
greater had not the author's economy of space 
led him to abridge names of writers and the titles 
of books. This feature of the work will cause 
considerable annoyance to readers who study the 
work with a view to laying out a course of reading 
in philosophy, and will prevent its use in class- 
rooms, to whose requirements it is otherwise well 
adapted. Even with this fault the book is supe- 
rior to any other of its kind, and is worthy of a 
wide circulation among readers and students. (G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, New York. $1.50.) 

‘In the Levant” is a book which is, in tone, 
midway between Mark Twain and the sentimental 
traveler: in otber words, it is a model for a class 
of books greatly needed and yet to come. Its 
authur, Charl#s Dudl#y Warner, is the reprevent- 


ative Yankee abroad. Reverent yet not idola- 
trous, full of sentiment but never sentimental, 
fullof Yankee penetration but without a particle 
of Yankee conceit, seeing farther into things true 
and beautiful than the average tourist can ever 
hope to do, yet as oblivious to guide books as if 
Baedeker and Fetridge has never gushed roman- 
tically over mere nothingness, he shows the intel- 
ligent reader what the said reader would probably 
see for himself, and never allows his originality 
to interfere with good taste and sound sense. 
Europe is not, as many suppose, a written-out 
subject ; we have yet to learn of a great deal that 
is really interesting in it, and it is to men of Mr. 
Warner's nature that we must look for such in- 
formation. (J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. $2.00.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, PERSONAL, ETC. 


Even Swinburne is writing on the Eastern 
question. 

Carlyle hates newspapers, bric-a-brac and rare 
editions of books. 

Fac-similes of twelve of Albert Direr’s works 
will appear in the “ Portfolio,’ during 1877. 


‘*The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” has 
been translated into German, which fact seems as 
funny as the book itself. 


The King of Portugal is translating ‘‘ Hamlet” 
into his pative tongue. When rulers take to literature 
war becomes unfashionable. 


Alluding to William Morris’s passion for Norse 
legends, the * Athenzeum”’ says “ his body is in Queen 
Square, but his sou) is in Ultima Thule.” 


D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, have recognized a 
pressing literary need, and issued the first number of 
a magazine calied *‘ Babyland.”’ There are no children 
with a more restless mental digestion than those be- 
tween three and six, and none whose demands are so 
steadily denied. 

The *‘Athenzum” justly finds fault with the 
existing tendency to collect all the words that noted 
authors bave put upon paper, and says the results are 
generally unjust to the authors themselves. This is 
very true, but how much greater the injury of those 
who have to read these worthless scraps. 


‘The Library Table” increases its claims to 
public favor by giving an index of leading papers in 
the quarterlies and magazines; if, now, it would delay 
its time of publication for several days, so that its 
index might refer to magazines of the current month, 
this department would be simply perfeet. 


The Appletons are about to publish a timely 
volume, containing summaries of the Presidential 
vote, a collection of all laws and proposed laws and 
precedents relating to the electoral vote since the 
foundiug of the republic. Even the debates upon this 
much-muddied question will be printed in full, so it is 
not strange that the volume will be quite a large one. 


The London ‘** News” talks thus pleasantly of 
Pope: “‘He was fretful and petulant, and expected 
that everythingshould give way to bisease. If he felt 
drowsy in company be would go to sleep without ado 
and once slumbered at bis own table while the Prince 
of Wales was talking of poetry. When heaccepted an 
invitation to stop at bis friend’s house he took no ser- 
vant, aud bis wants were so many thata hall full of 
servants might scarcely supply them. His errands 
were so frequent and so frivolous that the footmen in 
time avoided and neglected him.’’ How grateful the 
editor should be that the sharp-penned poet is not 
alive to reply to these lines. 


Imagine what Shakespeare, as a boy, had to 
overcome! Here is an estimate of what was probably 
taught in a town like Stratford in Shakespeare’s day; 
the list is suggested by Head Master Lupton of St, 
Paul's school, London: 

“1, An ‘A BC book,’ for which a pupil-teacher, or ‘A B 
(-darius,” is sometimes mentioned as having a salary. ‘I 
have a transcript of an ‘A BC book,’ from the Grenville 
Library. which I suppose to be of the latter part of Henry 
the VIlIthb time). 

“2 A Catechism in English and Latin. 

“3. The authorized Latin Grammar, put out witb a procla- 
mation adapted to each king's reign. 

“4 Some easy Latin construing book, such as Erasmus’s 
‘Colloquies,’ Corderius’s *‘ Colloquies’ (you will see an edi- 
tion of 1568 In the British Museum, marked 12316 e 1-7, or 
‘Baptista Mantuanus’"’—to which list of studies, suggests 
Mr. Furnivall, we may add writing, arithmetic and music. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[The receipt of all new delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of thie paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
— iseue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 


ing us of any omission in thia respect. Accompan memu- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.) 
Authors and Tttlea. Publishers. Price. 


“Centennial wD Volume.”’..Nat. Temp. Pub. House. $5 00 
Chambers, T. “The Psalter a Witness to Divine Ori- 
gin of the 1% 


Grillparger. 8. 
“The and the Life.” Randolph. 1» 


Gray. Rev. A. Z.., 
Martineau, foe, a . ndeavors After the C hristian Life.” 
. Unit. Asean. 


Osborn. H. &.. LL.D..“* The Descriptive Geograpny of Paies- 


“ Sunshine in the Soul" '( Wisdom Roberts. 
Tennyson, Alfred. * Harold.’ Osgood. 10 
Weiss. John. “ Goethe’ West- Easterly “Divan.” Roberta. 
Wood. Mrs. Henry,“ Kupert Petersons. 
We have also recetved current numbers of the following publica- 
tions: 


Philoso hy—Globe—achol _Quar irly—Home ‘and 
Tbe aker—Frank Les ie's dy Magazine—Art Jour- 

-Black wood. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Ver. XV., No. 1. 


Correspondence. 


“LET YOUR WOMEN KEEP SILENCE.” 


THE renewed discussion of the old controversy con- 
cerning the right of women to speak in the church 
induces me to call attention to an explanation of the 
texts on this point, which has doubtless been given 
before, but which I have never seen or heard stated. 

The texts relied upon as forbidding women to speak 
in chureb are in the Epistles to the Corinthians aad 
to Timothy. Timothy seems to have been at Ephesus 
when the epistle was sent to him. Certainly he was in 
ebarge of a church in some city where the Greek lan- 
guage, customs and moral standards universally pre- 
vailed. Now, one of the most firmly settled customs 
of the Greeks forbade virtuous women to take the 
slightest part in public life, or even to mipnglein gep- 
eral private society. No wife ever sat at table with 
her husband’s male friends, except at a strictly family 
party. On the other band, the profession of a courte- 
san was held iv a degree of bonor which it our times 
it is almost impossible to comprehend. Courtesans 
were highly educated, trained in accomplishments, 
welcomed into the very best society, and allowed to 
take an active partin life. Virtuous women were 
allowed noneof these privileges. Corintband Ephesus 
were noted above even the other Grecian cities for 
vice. The Christian churches were setting up in these 
places, abandoned to the grossest wickedness, &2 Dew 
standard of morality, which seemed absurd and im- 
possible to the people among whom they lived. 

Now, if the women of the Christian churches, in- 
spired by the liberty of a new religion which honored 
woman to a degree unknown before, had persisted in 
taking even as active a part in the church as they now 
take by universal consent, the surrounding Greeks 
could no more have believed in their professions of 
virtue than we could now believe a woman to be re- 
spectable who should stand in the streets all vight., 
Indeed the parallel is not strong enough, because ex- 
ternal modesty, dignity, graceful manners, and intel- 
lectual development in the highest degree would in 
those days not mierely fail to impress observers with 
any belief in a woman's virtue, but were, when ex- 
hibited in any degree of publicity, the special charac- 
teristics of a well-trained courtesan. 

Under such circumstauces how could the Apostle 
Paul give any other directions than those which he 
did? Perhaps he added a little more emphasis than 
was strictly necessary; but he was born in a city 
where the Greek customs prevailed, and his feelings 
on the subject were probably strong. His arguments, 
too, may not be infallible: and he certainly does not 
set forth the same reasons which I bave supposed to 
influence him. But is it not the most ordinary thing 
for all of us to omit arguments drawn from self- 
evident considerations? Mothers tell their daughters 
not to stay in the streets after dark, but they do not 
think of mentioning the chief reason for giving such 
advice. 

I bave never happened to hear any woman preach 
to my satisfaction, and am not therefore specially 
anxious to introduce women into the pulpit; but itis 
clear to wy miud that no general rule forbidding 
them to preach is to be found in the Bible. Therule 
that can be found there is that wherever, by reason of 
any custom or prejudice, either man or woman can- 
not preach, or eat meat, or drink wine, or indulge in 
Juxuries, or give alms to the poor, without dvoing a 
great deal more permanent barm than good, both 
man and woman must refrain from doing that which, 
under other circumstances, would be not only per- 
missible, but even pruisewortby. 


A VOICE FROM THE KITCHEN. 


Dear Sir: I am a poor servant and cannot afford to 
buy mapy papers out of my scanty earnings, but my 
mistress takes the Christian Union, and once in a while 
I read it for a few miuvuutes when I havetime. I like 
it very muth, and every time I read it I wish I was 
able to purchase it for myself. But last week I was a 
good deal disappointed and grieved at the answer you 
gave to the person who asked you if the conduct of 
the minister of that rich church was right in giving 
out that the “ Gentlemen’s Bible Class” would meet at 
one time, ard the * Ladies’’’ at another, and then the 
“males and females” at separate times. Now, sir, 
may be I didn’t understand you; indeed I am afraid 
I do not; pay, more, might it not be sometbing like 
presumption in a@ poor servant lass to pretend to 
understand such learned and wise gentlemen. And 
ought I not to say as that devout Scotch woman said. 
when asked if she understood the minister, “Do ye 
think [ would dar to understand so fine a gentleman ?” 
Won't you be so kind, sir, as to tell me at your leisure 
whetber you meant that rich people and poor people 
ought not to study togetber tbe blessed Book that 
says * Tbe rich and the »oor meet togetber, the Lord 
is the maker of them all”? I think you said in your 
question, ** Educated and uveducated,”’ but I cannot 
believe that you meant to give the impression that 
weaith and education, and poverty and ig:orance 
are syuvonymMeus terms, or that a person is pecessarily 
educated becau-e he owns wealth, and that one is 
necessarily ignorant because he is peor. I do not 
think tbat ladies and gentlemen kuow much more 
about the Bible than common folk. Isit not possible 
that ‘dbne may kndwa great many things and yet be 


ignorant of that excellency of knowledge for which 
the Apostle counted all else but dross? 

And besides, sir, there is another view of the subject 
that comes to my mind. It is that Jesus, our divine 
Master, has nowhere countepanced by precept or ex- 
ample such invidious distinctions io hischurch, That 
they exist in the world I am aware; indeed I bave 
evidence to my heart’s content. Don’t [often bear 
the mirth and dancing, the fun and frolic over my 
bead in the parlors and drawing-room, with the lights 
all blazing, while I sit all alone night after night in my 
kitchen, except about once in two weeks when my 
cousin James, who is the same age as myself, comes to 
see me for an hour or so? 

And then to see the number of errands my mistress 
makes to the kitchen, more than in all the rest of the 
two weeks put together, besides the number of times 
she rings me up for trifles, and then to bear her lect- 
ures on economy. *“ Jane, you must not waste so much 
gas in the kitchen.” “Jane, you have too much com- 
pany, the butter and the tea do not last as long as they 
ought to.”” Dou’t you think a poor servant feels the 
galling yoke that the iron band of caste puts upon the 
kitchen and the stable? lnodeed, sir, they do feel it, 
and I assure you that the yoke is not easy. And that 
is the reason I do not want such invidious distinctions 
kept up in the House of God. Not that it makes much 
difference to me, sir, because I hurdly ever get a 
chance to go tochurch. My mistress seems to think 
that the kitchen is sanctuary enough for me, for I 
must have dinner all ready every Sunday when the 
family get home from cburch, and if everything is not 
just so she gets so cross that I do not know what to do 
or say. And besides, sir, she is so awfully stingy 
about everything but her own dress that she seems to 
grudge my very food tome. Not long afterI went to 
her she hinted about my being a great eater, and she 
would ring the bell three or four times during my 
dinner or tea until I told ber that I rather liked it as 
I sat down again each time witha fresh appetite. So 
after that she didn’t call me again but let me take my 
meals in peace. 

And, besides, although she is a church member and 
goes to communion, and the theater and opera, and 
to balls and reads society pnuvels, and other novels 
with yellow covers, | dou’t believe she is educated in 
Bible truth, She asked me the other day where the 
passage was that says God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb. And another, if I could tell her who 
Cain’s wife was. 

But I was going to ask you to explain, if you please, 
that verse in Galatians iii., 28, and that one that says 
something about being members one of another, and 
that about being the Body of Christ, tor it seems to 
me that they don’t mention anything about gentle- 
men and ladies, and males aud femules. Neither do 
they make that nice distinction once made by the 
Scotch sexton, when asked by the minister if the con- 
gregation were allin: “ No, sir, none but the bawbee 
wretches.”’ To be sure that practical man James in 
the second chapter of his Epistle makes slight refer- 
ence to such classifications, but only to denounce 
them and those who pander to them. Now, sir, please 
don’t call the rich educated and the poor ignorant, 
and don’t even seem to sanction, far less advocate 
odious distinctions in the church of the living God; 
rather say with the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
“Wherefore, benceforth, know we no man alter the 
flesh.’’ 


We are very doubtful whether this voice is 
really ‘‘ from the kitchen”; but we do not seru- 
tinize sharply; it shall be heard. We think that 
grading is desirable in Bible as in all other study, 
and that it is for the advantage of both classes 
that the educated and the uneducated, where 
there is a large congregation, should organize in 
separate classes. We would not recognize any 
distinction in public notices, but would leave indi- 
viduals to go where they found the most congenial 
company and the best instruction. But we are 
not inclined to fiercely denounce a clergyman 
whose problem has proved too great for his tact. 


A LAY PREACHER. 


Dear Christian Unton: 

IT is really wonderful how often you bave answered 
questions that | wanted to ask, before I asked them, 
aud how often you bave preached sermous on just 
those subjects that I had been thinking about, und 
often like some grand sweet strains from the divine 
harmony they have borne my soul as on angel wings 
10 the gates of heaven. But lately, whether through 
some change ip you or mel! will vot say, but some- 
times I want to say, “J wouldn't preach it so.” Now, 
dear Union, I know you will laugh, although your 
face will be quite smootb when I see you, and you will 
want to say, “So you wouldn’t have a mind to preach 
it that way, would you?’ I would preach faith first, 
faith last, faith all the way through. 

Not that faith which is an imagination, but that 
faith which is the “substance of things hoped for.” 
That faith that really takes hold of Christ, not really 
receives Christ as the bread of life, so that our souls 
are permeated by the life of Christ in us as our bodies 
are permeated by our souls; moving, acting, thinking. 
as they are willed to do bv our souls, as the branch 
lives and bears fruit by the life of the vine. Not “one 
act of faith,” but a life of faith. ‘‘The just shall live 


by faith.”” Not that faith which is only a thought, or 
feeling, or imagination, but that faitb that is *‘the sub- 
stance of things hoped for.”’ “ Witbout faith it is im- 
possible to please God.”” * Whatsoever is not of faith 
issin.”” One may be good and amiable, and keep the 
whole law, and yet Christ may say, “ One thing thou 
lackest.”’ 

We may doa great many good works without one 
atom of faith in Christ. But it is impossible that we 
have faith in Christ (we may have something that we 
call that, but it isn’t that) if there is no evidence of 
Christ's life in our lives. And those who are by nature 
ever so coarse and low and vulgar, who had not saints 
for mothers, nor D.D.’s for fathers, but quite the re- 
verse, have this hope beld out to them. Thy may 
through faith “become partakers of the divine nu- 
ture.” “Great is the mystery of godliness.”’ Is not 
this the mystery that the angels desired to look into? 

We need not know how this can be true. But we 
know that it is true. 

Now, dear Union, [have preached my sermon, and 
I feel better. You don’t know how much good it does 
one alter hearing a thousand and one sermons to get 
up and preach a little while; it is like standing up in 
church to sing after sitting an hour or two. 

No doubt you have preached all this to me before 
now. Now, dear Union, please tell Mr. Beecher that 
we are among that great number who have always 
loved bim and believed in him and prayed for him, 
And it gives us great pleasure to be called bis people, 
to call him our pastor, although quite likely we may 
never see his flock. And, dear Union, we lo.-k forward 
to your coming every week as we look forward to the 
coming of A FRIEND. 

Yes! the Christian Union has preached it a 
great many times before now, and will a great 
many times again. By a curious coincidence it 
preaches something of this kind of faith—the faith 
of a living union to Christ—in this very number. 
It is glad to have a lay preacher send back such 
an echo of what she has heard and learned from 
Plymouth Pulpit in times past. But it does not 
preach faith first and last and all the time, as 
though preaching the Gospel were repeating one 
word or even one thought. The duty of the min- 
istry is defined by Christ himself: ‘‘ Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” That is a very broad com- 
mission, and the Christian Union does not propose 
to narrow it. 


THE THEATER. 
A correspondent, apropos of our recent editorial 
on *“The Theater and the Church,” makes an ad- 
ditional point against the theater. 


UNTIL one is hardened to it. is there pot something 
repulsive in the very acting? Suppose it is distress, it 
.8 fictitious distress, and you feel tbat you are imposed 
upon, Or there is fun, often at the expense of decency, 
and profanity—what shall we say? Then there is love- 
making, Which as a reality is never intended for pub- 
lic exhibition. If it is real and well done, you sbrink 
from it, as if you were intruding; if performed de- 
cently, and at arms’ length, it isspecially absurd. One 
would rather seek something really amusing. 


Another correspondent makes several points in 
defense of it : 


(1.) Is there any reason why theaters cannot be made 
as safe as churches, or any other buildings where 
crowds of people gather? Effectuul means of extin- 
guishing fires should be close at hand, and doors or- 
dinarily kept shut be opened the moment an alarm of 
fire is given. 

(2.) People must have amusement or recreation. 
Perhaps they veed it almost as much as they need food 
and sleep. In cities, would it be safe, or wise, to close 
all theaters, and provide no places of amusement in- 
stead? 

(3.) Is it not true that the stage, theater, or drama, 
in some form, bas been found in all natiuns, of any de- 
gree of civilization, far back to the earliest times—in 
all cities, at least—showing that it is an instinct of bu- 
manity, and therefore healthful and necessary? A 
tuste so universally developed must be instinctive and 
given for wise purposes, 

(4.) If people will have tbe drama, and theaters, in 
some form, is it pot well totry aud purify them, and 
make the drama what it should be? Unquestionably 
Satan basa great deal of artillery that really belongs 
to God, and uses it for his own purposes, with tre- 
mendous power. It is not well to give up an engine of 
so much moral power as the theater to Satan en- 
tirely. UNA. 

(1.) The theater is in its very nature more 
liable to fire than the church; but possibly the 
new invention of fire-proof scenery may obviate 
that danger. (2.) Amusement should be recrea- 
ation, that is, it should re-create, so sending men 
back fresher for work. This the theater does rare- 
ly. We need sedatives, not stimulants, and phys. 
ical, not brain, exercise for our recreation. 
(3.) Undoubtedly dramatic acting answers to an 
almost universal taste; but the practical question 
concerns the actual, not an ideal theater. (4.) We 
have no objection to a benevolent society to 
purify the theater, only we have so much other 
and more healthful work on band that we shall 


not foin it. 
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RLCEIPTS, 

We have sent a bill to cach one 
whose subscription has expired. 
Accompanying it was a@ special 
offer to those who sent new sub- 
scribers, The offer holds good to 
Feb. ist, 1877, whether the present 
subscriber has sent in his renewal 
or not, 

We do not send receipts untess 
the request is accompanied by a 
stamp. It would subject us toa 
very large and unnecessary ex- 
pense. The change of date on the 
yellow label on the paper is a suf- 
Jicient receipt, If the label is not 
changed within tiwo weeks, send 
us a postal card and we will in- 
vestigate, 

If any subscriber has not re- 
ecived the special offer, let him 
write us and we will send it, 
Every friend of the Christian 
Union can, with little effort, aid 
in increasing our list, and receive 
full remuneration for it, 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL teacher was giving a 
lesson in Kuth. She wanted to bring out the 
kindness of Boaz in commanding the reapers 
to drop large handfuls of wheat. “ Now, 
children,” she sald, “ Boaz did another nice 
thing for Ruth; can you tell me whattit was?’ 
* Married her!" said one of the boys, 


A Model Scrap-Book, 

The Mark Twain Scrap Book, manufactured 
by Slote, Woodman & Co., No. 119 and 121 
William street, New York, is the most ingeni- 
ons, neat and handy scrap-book of the age. 
Its simplicity is on a par with its convenience, 
and the wonder is that some one had not 
thought of it before; for, after all, it is only 
applying to a scrap-book the same principle 
adopted on envelopes, letter files and a hun- 
dred other things for years past-—that of mak- 
ing them self-sealers. The mucilage is put on 
each page on appropriate columns. When the 
ecrup is ready, the mucilage is slightly moist- 
ened, and the work is done in a moment, with- 
out the usual sticking up of the fingers by the 
ordinary method. They are made in different 
styles and sizes, as follows: Size 74x10, $1.15. 
$1.75, 22 and $2.50 each. Size 10% $1.50, 

2.25, $2.75 and $350 each. The books are 
neatly and stronely bound. Copies will be 
mailed to all parts of the country on receipt 
of price. 


Choice Grocerts, 


Albro & Brothers, No. 16 Bowery, New 
York, are one ot the oldest, largest, and most 
popular Groceries in New York. Their sales 
of fine Teas and Coffees, of which th.y make 
a specialty, are exceedingly large, and the 
shipments are made to every part of the coun- 
try. Their prices, in consequence of the large 
quantities sold, are very low. Purchasers 
should examine the list as published in anoth- 
er column, The quality of the goods is first 
class, They cffer also canned goods in great 
variety at exceedingly low prices, together 
with manna, cocoanut, refined Sugars, and 
everything in the Grocery line. Orders sent 
to this house will be filled with promptness 
und the fairest dealing. 


“ Ho, all ye dyspeptics!” says a patent med- 
icine advertisement. If all the dpspeptics 
would hoe regularly their number would be 
reduced amazingly. 


Free Living. 

The destructive effects of free living, so 
common among all classes of society, impair 
the faculties of the body and lay the founda- 
tion of disease. The bad resulta of over- 
burdening the stomach with food might be 
entirely obviated, however, by a dose of Dr. 
schenck'’s Mandrake Pills. This sovereign 
remedy for biliousness, headache, constina- 
tion, and liver complaint, is being universally 
acknowledged asa sure and hariniess remedy. 
Sold by all druggists. 


Whena maker of pianos or organs takes 
great pains to advertise that though his in- 
-truments were exhibited at the Centennial he 
did not place them in competition, and this is 
the reason he got no medal, would it be im- 
pertinent to ask him why he did not compete ? 
The true answer might be that knowing the 
inferiority ot his work, and that he could not 
hope to obtain a bigh award he wisely “did 
not compe 

Frank Leather Preserva- 
tive and Water Proof Blacking received the 
highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition, 


The * Light-Running” Domestic, 


BROOKLYN, Nov. 2, 1876. 

I take great pleasure in saying a few words 
of commendation of the Domestic Sewing 
Machine, The work done by it is as near per- 
fection as any we have seen, and we know of 
no work that a Sewing Machine can do that 
the Domestic does not accomplish in the most 


sutisfactory manner. 


Mrs. H. W. BEFcuer. 


A Litre four-year-old girl having been in- 
structed that the angels were clothed in 
white, surprised her parents by the remark, 
after a recent shower followed by fleecy 
clouds, that the angels were hanging out their 
clothes to dry. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic, 

The next rehearsal takes places Friday, Jan- 
vary Sth, when the new Symphony of Hof- 
man, Andante Cantabile, op. 97 of Beethoven, 
and the Franc-Juges Overture, by Berlioz, 
willbe given. Miss Thursby is the vocal solo- 
ist at the next concert, and it 1s probatle some 
other solo attraction will be presented. 


It is now supposed that Abraham was the 
original base ball player, as the Scripture says 
he pitched in the wilderness. 


Saratoga Springs in Winter. 


Reasons for going to Drs. Strong's Remedial 
Institute, with circular describing its Turk- 
ish, Russian and Electrical Baths, ete., will be 
sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female 
and Chronic Diseases a specialty. 


Herp for the weak, nervous, and debilitated; 
chronie and painful d'seases cured without medi- 
cine. Electric Belts and other appliances, a)! 
about them, and howtes distinguish the genuine 
from the spurious. Book with full particulars, 
mailed tree. Addrees VULVERMACHER GALVANIKC 
282 Vine street, Cincinnati, 


WHat did the Puritans come to this country 
for?” asked a Massachusetts teacher of his 
clase, “To worship in their own way, and 
make other people do the same,’ was the 
reply. 


Throat Discases often commence witha 
Cold, Cough, or unusual exertion of the voice. 
These incipient symptoms are allayed by the 
use of * Brown's Bronchial Troches.”’ which if 
neglected often result in a chronic trouble of 
the Throat. 


The Detrolt Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
have issued the New Floral Guide for 1877, 
which they are offering free, by mail, to all 
applicants. If you want a handsome Floral 
work and reliable seeds write to them. 


THE young man who boasted that he was 
born to make a noise In the world, beats a 
brass drum in a toreblight procession. 


Instead of Trifling with a Bad Cold, use 
Dr. Jayne's Expectorant, and save your 
Lungs and Throat much dangerous wear and 
tear. 


A Girt.—J. L. PATTEN.& Co., William street, 
New York, will send every reader of the ¢ bristian 
Union, who will send them their address and 5 
cent stamp fur postage, a sample package of 
TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of instructions. 
These pictures are highly colored, beautiful, and 
are easily transferred’ to any object so as tu imi- 
tate the most beautiful painting. 


Rotary Press for Sale. 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been tn use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5454, New 
York Post Office. 


A SCAPEGRACE remarked that the principal! 
branch of education in his school was a willow 
branch and his muster had used up a whole 
tree. 


Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5654, New York PostUftice, 


Frank Milller’s Harness O11 received 
the highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 


VINON. Bi, AKEMAN, TAYLOR co. 

138 and 140 Grand ™., N. Educational 
Publishers aod Proprietors of the Speucerian 
steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


75.882 Eaglich Holi- 
day Books at eur pric 

52.582 Benutitul American Gite 
Howks at your price. 

1 Gorgeous 
eokes at any price. 
Catalogee “ifree. Send stam 


Juvenile 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Get your fine Books bound. Art Journal bound 
uniform to London publishers’ style. Pieturesque 
America, Art lreasure of Germany and England, 
Woman in Sacrea History, 'arge Family Bibles, ali 
, works, music and magazines tn the be 

styles and lowest prices ; done in two or three days 
if required. WALKEK'S SONS, 55 Dey ~t.. N. 


PATENT PARILY-MADE DRE Ss 
Shirts, the very best, for Can be finished 
os easily as bemmue a bandkere S71 Droad- 
way. and Arch street Philade ja. 


A COOD BUSINESS 


is ensu to_an active, enterprising man by 


dressing Box 27%, Philadelphia, P.O, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


* An organ of International Thought and Sen- 
Boston Journal. 


The International Review. 


1877. 


January—February. 1877. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW bewines ite 
new volume with the folluwing contents: 


THE OF OLYMPIA IN THE 
MUSEUM AT B presents an account of 
the resuits of the preat effortoft the German 
Empire in the investigation of the dumain of elas- 


antiquity This article is by the German 
echolar and archwologist, ERNST CURTIUS, the 
director of the Olympian investigations, which 


ure attrac ems hog onsiderable attention on both sides 
of the Atlant 

Il. THE P, SALON OF I-75 is bY CHARLES 
Gis. pDrRteZz of Paris, and describes the palntings on 
exbibition at the arts Salon as well as the present 
condition of French art. That the article wus 
trunsiated by the wife of Phittp Gitbert Hamer- 
tien. and re by the tatter, will be an interest- 


ing fact t 

fit JX NEW YORK 
subjectof areview by J. W. DAwson. LL 
Metsill ¢ Montreal. 
criticises the views of Prof tiuxlev retating teu 
the doctrine of evolution, a8 exoressed in his iect- 
ures delivered reeentiy in New York. 

Iv. tHE «NTREUNATIONAL RELATIONS OF 
JAVAN are discussed by FE. WARKEN CLARK, 
formerly Professorof Chemistry in the Imperial 
Colleve of Tokto, Japan. the writer also conrad. 

ers the charactes and results of the celebrated 
Japanese Embessie 

v. DANIEL DERONDA. the latest production 
of GEORGE ELIT, reviewed by KR. Kh. Bowker, 
literary eritie of the No Trideene. 

_ POL LTICAL CORRUP TIONS—THE ROOT 
@ survey, by Duvid Dudley 

. of the evils whi hattend our present 
syste of avpointing offietals and administering 
isovernment perseral and party fu 

orites. The arti ‘uggests ref rms by which 
the present state of ‘affair be improved. 

‘The present number of the Review also contains 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor XV., No. 1. 


Jymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee every hour, O Lord our God; we thank 
thee consciously: and all the happiness, the hope and the 
joy that are within us unconsciously rise up toward thee in 
thanksgiving and in praise: for thou art, though we see thee 
as yet butin part. The glory of thy power, and the thunder 
thereof, no man knows: yet thou hast disclosed thyself to 
us both in nature and in thy word, in the record of thy deal- 
ings with men, and in our own experience from time to 
time, in less measure, so that we have a view of God, in 
power, in goodness, in tenderness, in mercy and in fidelity, 
that fills the heaven with brightness and the future with 
hope; and we are enabled, under care and burdens and 
troubles, to look up, knowtng that however dark it 1s be 
neath there is eternal light above; knowing that how weary 
soever the days may be they are flowing through the gorge 
and over the rocks to seek the flowery vailey below; and 
days and years are waving us steadfastly on, toward the un- 
troubled land. And we desire evermore to cherish within 
us thoughts that fill the soul with ripeness; that lift us above 
the power of sorrow; that take the weight from burdens; 
that make the hard things soft to our feet, so that the very 
flint can no more disturb and trouble us. We desire ever- 
more to bear about with us such a thought of Christ's pres- 
ence, of his mingling with us, of bis transfusion into our 
souls, that we shall seem to ourselves to mount, as it were; 
to walk as he walked, to be upborne as he was upborne, to 
be victorious as he was victorious. And we pray that thou 
wilt grant to every one of us, not only the things that are a 
joy externally, not only the things that are for the life that 
now is, but that inward inspiration, that culture of the soul, 
by which our impetuosity, our indomitable will, our pride 
eo fruitful of selfishness, may be tempered and restrained, 
by which Christ may be in us, and the life that we live may 
be a life hidden in bim. 

We pray that thou wilt grant unto us, this morning, access 
through the Lord Jesus Christ to the eternal Father; and 
though we cannot form a conception of the spirit-being of 
God, his glory shines in the face of the ages, and we transfer 
to him the knowledge we are thus able to gain, and we re- 
joice in him as in his son, our Saviour. 

We beseech of thee that every one may be able to-day to 
draw near to his God—through the light if he be in pros- 
perity—and bekold his portion, and know of the strength 
that is laid up for him and of the fidelity of God in his be- 
half—his father’s God; the God of youth and manhood; the 
God of all power and of all goodness. We pray that every 
one may feel to-day to rejoice in the Physician that is re- 
vealed, through Jesus Christ, for the salvation of every one 
that needs divine help. Enter into every heart to-day, to 
behold, to measure, to advise. Deliver us, we pray thee, 
from habits that have hidden from us the real state of our 
hearts. Arouse us from apatby,and from that fatal content- 
ment which holds back our aspirations. And grant that we 
may re-measure our lives, the ends which we pursue, the 
means by which we pursue them, and the affections that are 
most activein us. Grant that we may take an inward vision 
of ourselves. and see our hearts as thou dost. Teach us, 
O God, and try us, and reveal to us our inward dispositions: 
not for despondency, but that we may spring up with renew- 
ed alacrity. Knowing the power that is for us to be greater 
than all that is against us, may we take hold with bope upon 
the Lord Jesus Ubrist, that he may become our Saviour, not 
by and by, but every day and every hour, in everything and 
everywhere. And s0 we pray that there may be access this 
morning to every heart. May there not he some to whom 
thou shalt come this day disclosed for the first time? Wilt 
thou not seek again to be born into the hearts of one and 
another? Andthough tbou art but the child Jesus, wilt thou 
not find abode in some that need thee—that need thee in their 
strength; that need thee in their weakness; that need thee 
in the midst of their prosperity; that need thee in adversity, 
or that need thee in their sorrow, orin their gladness? May 
there be some hearts that to-day shall receive the Saviour 
never to lose him again, whose lives shall hereafter be ero 
identified with his that they shall be able to say, The life 
that I now live in the flesh I live by faith in the Son of God. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon this 
congregation, and upon all the households that are here rep- 
resented. If there be fears of sickness or trouble in any, 
abide witb them for pace’ sake; and grant that peace may 
come from thine indwelling. Are there those that are weak 
and failing? Bethou their strength. We pray for the little 
ones—for the trooping bands of children that are watched 
over with such anxious lore by 80 many. And watch thou 
over the parents of the children. Be thou asa father to the 
fathers, and as a mother to the mothers; and holdin the arms 
of thy love their children; and lay thy bands upon their 
heads, and bless them all. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon all 
thy servants who are here. Bless them in their avocations. 
May they go forth in the spirit of integrity and honesty and 
truth and faith. to serve God in their day and generation 
among men: and may they be kept from the ways of evil, 
from grasping, from avarice, from domineering pride, from 
violations of principle. May they be kept, we pray thee, in 
temperance, in all patience, in all justice, and in all fidelity, 
looking. not every man on his own things alone, but also 
every man on the things of others. Wilt thou enlarge the 
sympatby of man for man. 

We pray that thou wilt grant unto this church, in the year 
that is now ending, a sense of its great obligations to thee: 
and inthe year that is drawing near wilt thou vouchsafe to 
it thy presence, thy constantly outspread hands forever full 
and forever emptying. And grant, O Lord Jesus, that we 
may learn more and more of thee, and that more and more 
we may abound in afi thanksgiving. We pray that thou wilt 
bless all in our schools—all that teach and all that are taught 
—the officers and the superintendents. Bless all that go 

forth to bear the tidings of truth, and to assuage sorrows 
and troubles. May they bear the spirit of the Master, and be 
ordained by the Holy Ghost for their work of beneficence 
and mercy. 

We pray fqr all thy churches, and for all ministers of the 
Gokpel OF ‘We prify Yat all dfvivfons, all mid. 


dle walls of partition, may be cast down. We pray that there 
may bean amelioration of prejudice; that there may be a 
passing away of bigotry ; that the selfishness which leads 
one to build himself up over against another may be taken 
aways; that there may be in the church universal of the 
Lord Jesus Christ such lives of love and of its redeeming 
power that men by their example shall be led from the visi- 
ble to the invisible; from things seen among men to the un- 
seen glories of God. 

And we pray for our nation. Be pleased to bless it in all its 
great and widespread interests. Give prosperity more and 
more to knowledge and to industry. Grant that all thrift 
may lead to morality. and that morality may lead to piety, 
and that this nation may be sanctified of thee, and be as thy 
guiding hand in these western climes, to fulfill the promise 
which has been made to the earth respecting the kingdom 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Come, thou long-delaying One, thou that has cast around 
about thyself the garments of darkness and clouds and judg- 
ment—come at last, as the spring comes over the howling 
winter. Come, that wars may roar no more. Come, that 
sorrow and sighing may flee away. Come,that the voice of 
sympathy may be heard from every land, and the whole 
earth join in the universal chorus, and in ascribing praise 
and honor and glory and dominion unto Him that sitteth on 
the throne, and to the Lamb forever. Amen. 


SERMON, 


HIS LIFE IN OUR LIFE-* 

“ Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in 
our body.’’—2 Cor. iv., 10. 

E are always curious to know by what in- 

side force things move: and it is a transfer 
of this to men that, when we are worthily curious 
of personalities, makes us desire to know about 
individuals. There is a morbid and mean curi- 
osity to know the little details of personality, 
which are to sucha wide extent now being pa- 
raded in newspapers ; a curiosity which is not felt 
by gentlemen nor by ladies, but in proportion as 
men are vulgar and mean themselves. But there 
isa noble curiosity respecting the personality of 
men. We want to know what were the forces 
that moved to make Mozart what he was as a 
musical genius. It is not a wean but a very hon- 
orable desire, to see what it was in Beethoven 
that stirred up his spirit to such a work as be per- 
formed. All men that have laid the world under 
great obligation by their services become objects, 
not of curiosity, but of laudable study. They 
were an honor to their race. We participate in 
their honor. We have a diyidend in that com- 
mon glory which belongs to mankind by reason 
of the life and of the deeds of every heroic na- 
ture. Paul, transcendentally above all other men 
of his time, was heroic; and it is more than curi- 
osity, it certainly is not a poor, miserable, morbid 
appetite, that leads us to look, again and again, 
into the interior of this man, to see how his mind 
worked ; to see what place in him imagination 
held—if there was any in him; to see what place 
in him logic held—if he was a logician. And I 
think it may be said that there never were any 
writings that were so biographical which did 
so much for the world as his did. I think you 
may call the writings of Paul a various argument 
proceeding out of his own personal biography. 
His experience was the material out of which he 
molded his reminiscences, his aspirations, the 
revelations that were brought to him: and as a 
preacher of righteousness, as a reformer, as a 
benefactor of the human race, he drew from his 
own personal feelings and experience the material 
by which he illustrated the whole realm of divine 
truth. 

Such a personal disclosure is contained in the 
passage that I bave selected. We have here his 
declaration that he bore continually about in him 
a sense, a reminiscence, a perpetually recurring 
cognisance of Christ’s dying, and of his resurrec- 
tion. These two elements went around with him 
all the time. 

But you will say, “‘ They go around with every- 
body.” No, they do not, in the same way that 
they did with Paul. In the first place, I wish you 
to take notice of the fact that with Paul, and 
with the earliest Christians, piety was loyalty. 
This isa necessary deduction from the fact that 
they knew Christ personally, and that they ex- 
pected him again very soon. The whole of their 
experience revolved around the center of their 
love and fidelity to this hero. They were abso- 
lutely absorbed in it. It is as when, in the 2d 
chapter of Galatians and 20th verse, Paul says: 


“Tam crucified with Christ : nevertheless I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me [my old self is dead and turned out, 
and Christ comes into me; and it is Christ that is living in 
me: not the old me); and the life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Sen of God, who loved me, 
and gave himself for me.”’ 


What intense personality there is in that! 
What hero worship! All that love which we see 


*SUNDAY MORNING, Dec. 24, 1876. Lesson: 1 Pet... i. Hymns 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 717, 207, 2%. Reported expressty for 
tht Christidn Union Vy T. J. 


among seldiers for their general; all that enthu- 
siasm which great leaders inspire in their follow- 
ers—that you see here on its sublimest plane and 
in its noblest form. 

In accordance with this Paul maintained that 
there existed between himself and Christ a mystic- 
al union; that he was a part of his Master and 
that his Master was a part of bim; and that this 
union existed by a parallelism of experience. All 
his sorrows and burdens and cares and disappoint- 
ments were to Paul the correspondency in him of 
Christ's death outside of him. Christ was the 
manifestation of God. The glory of God shone 
in his face. He came and suffered and died: and 
in his passion and death there was a voluminous 
truth which interpreted itself to Paul among 
other ways in this: **‘ Whatever there is in all my 
career that the natural man does not like, that it 
abhors—that is an elemental part of the process in 
me which takes place in Jesus Christ. I am dying. 
Christ is dying in me, again and again and again.” 
He always bore about the dying of the Lord 
Jesus. 

Was this proud man scorned ’ and did his soul 
draw back? In a moment be said, ** It is only one 
of the pangs of Jesus in me.” Was his disinter- 
ested love hurt by quenching coldness and in- 
gratitude? After the first paralyzed blow of sor- 
row he said, “It is another pang of Jesus in me. 
[am bearing about his death every day; and it 
is its correspondency in me.” And when cares 
weighed him down and excoriated him he said, 
“It is but the thorns scratching and tormenting 
me. Iam part of Christ. I live in him, and he 
livesinme. He is reproducing in me, according 
to my nature and circumstances, his own suffer- 
ings.” 

You know that Paul in one place speaks of him- 
self as making up in his body that which was 
lacking of the suffering of Christ. There was an 
overplus of painful experiences arising from the 
intense susceptibility_of bis nature. You will see 
this glancing in and out all through his writings, 
as in the 3d of Philippians, beginning at the &th 
verse, where he says, 

“ Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the ex 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for 
whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and do count 
them but dung, that I may win Christ, and be found in him, 
not having mine own righteousness, which is of the law, but 
that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness 
which is of God by faith: that I may know him, and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings, being made conformable unto his death." 

All his experience, therefore, of worldly limita. 
tions, of worldly troubles, were so many sugyes- 
tions to him of the sufferings of his Master. They 
were not his sufferings: they were souvenirs: 
they were mnemotechniec signs; they were, so to 
speak, Christ knocking at the door of every fac- 
ulty, of every nerve, of every affection, of every 
susceptibility, and saying, ‘‘ Forget me not; for- 
get not my suffering. This is to remind you of 
what I bore. This is a reproduction of it in you.” 
The grandeur of life and suffering could not be 
heightened more than by an imagination that did 
so bear about the dying of the Lord Jesus every 
day. 

There are other ways in which he often spoke 
of the death of Christ ; but that is not the line 
which I am pursuing this morning; and I will 
confine my remarks to the one mystical union of 
Paul with Christ in suffering as being the paral- 
lelistin, the one method, by which he was in Christ, 
and Christ was in him, and as giving an exposition 
of the way that he looked out upon human life, 
and of his mode of meeting his cares and tronbles 
and anxieties and disappointinents. 

No man ever suffered more in a normal life 
than the Apostle Paul; for he was built to suffer 
more, as he was built to enjoy more, than ordi 
nary men. As the crab-apple, which is so unpal- 
atable, makes the best and pleasantest cider to 
drink ; as, oftentimes, grapes that are least pala- 
table to the lips are the most palatable in the cup, 
if they are palatable at all, so it was with the 
Apostle Paul, in whose lower life, in whose old 
self, was perpetual exacerbation and excoriation, 
and who, in his higher life and new self, was more 
susceptible than any other man to the bappiness- 
giving elements. By nature he was adapted to 
appreciate all the amenities of society ; and yet 
no man had them so perpetually shut out from 
him ashe. ,.No man ever felt more keenly than 
did Paul the lack of external sources of pleasure 
among men, in the gratification of his love of 
praise, in the recognition of his power, in the ap- 
preciation of his disinterestedness and of his 
heroism in every part; and yet, somehow, while 
there was this constant want of recognition, there 
was tht same outUreak of glauint¢s antl chterful- 
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ness and healthfulness. The most wholesome 
man in the world waa the most morbid: that is, 
that which but for the spiritual side would have 
been utter morbidness becomes, by the union to 
it of that spiritual side, more noble. 

I will read to you another passage : 

* God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our bearta, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. But we have 
this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God, and not of us. We are troubled on 
every side, yet not distressed : we are perplexed, but not in 
despair: persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed; always bearing about in the body the dying of 
the hord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our body. For we which live are always deliv- 
ered unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in our mortal flesh.” 

So he goes on speaking of himself : 

“Giving no offense in any thing, that the ministry be not 
blamed; but in all things approving ourselves as the 
ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in necessi- 
ties, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonmenta, In taumulte, in 
labors,in watchings, in fastings: by pureness, by knowledge. 
by long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love 
unfeigned, by the word of truth, by the power of God, by the 
armor of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, by 
honor and dishonor, by evil report and good report: as 
deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and yet well known: 
as dying. and behold, we live; as chastened, and not killed, 
as sorrowful, vet always rejoicing; as poor, yet making many 
rich; as baving nothing, and yet possessing all things.”’ 


Can you find a more magnificent delineation of 
contrarieties, that is true, every word of it, all the 
way through? And there is not in human illus- 
tration any character depicted, not even by 
Shakespeare, which is equal to this delineation 
which Paul makes of his inward life. 

Then, on the other hand, every victory and joy 
which recults from such trials was the suggestion 
to him of the resurrection of Christ in him, and 
of the reproduction of the life of the Lord Jesus 
in him. Was he by irritating assault brought well- 
nigh unto death’? and did he by patience mount 
overit? That patience was a glimpse of Christ 
in him. Was he pressed down to the ground, 
and did he think within himself, ‘I must needs 
give up”? and then was there a manhood in him 
that said, ‘‘ Never”? Said he, ** That ability to say 
‘never’ is so much of Christin me.” Did he stand 
before death in its most ghastly forms, and have 
all the shrinking that belonged to a nature of ex- 
«uisite sensibility ? and yet was he able to say, “1 
covet it; willingly would I die; it is better to 
depart”? He says, “‘Ah! that is Christ in me; 
that is not me.” Taking counsel of the natura! 
man, he said, ‘‘I am full of timidity ;” and when 
courage rose in him, he said, ‘‘ All hail! that is the 
advent of Jesus in me.” When in him joy broke 
out in directions where otker men would have 
wailed, he said, ‘‘Ah! it is Christ in me that is 
the meaning of this joy ;’ and so wherever he felt 
the pressure of life and temptation, he said, 
‘There is my dying Christ, Glory to God for this 
suffering! Iam dving in my degree and measure 
as he died; Iam being joined to bim: I am pass- 
ing into him; I am being identified with him.” 
And when pain or penalty of suffering ended in a 
corresponding manhood—in a virtue, or a worthy 
trait of any kind—again he lifted up his voice and 
said, ‘‘Christ is rising in me. His life is becoming 
mine.” And when he looked over all his life, he 
said, *‘ I bear about with me the dying of the Lord 
Jesus Christ that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in my body. Christ is with me. 
Because I am always delivered unto death I aw 
always rejoicing in life.” By this strange identi- 
fication of bimself with his hero he was enabled 
to go through his momentous life, and to take 
trouble by transfiguration and by transformation, 
and bear it until he eame to that pass in which he 
said, *‘I rejoice in infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may be made manifest in me.” 

Now, out of this simple illustration of the habit 
of Paul’s mind (what I call a sort of semi-poetic 
and semi-mystic habit of mind), by which he so 
identified himself with his Master and Hero as 
that all pain and sorrow were divided between 
him and Christ, and all courage and victorious 
hope and faith were divided between him and 
Christ—out of this may grow, I think, some points 
of instruction and encouragement for us; and | 
want to say, first, that no man has any Christ 
who has not one born out of himself. No man’s 
Christ is other than that one which is formed in 
him. 

There is a Christ of the text. There is a Christ 
that you read of in the New Testament. He lived 
in Galilee ; but you donot. He walked and talked 
along the shores there; but you never visited 
them. The eyes of most of you never rested upon 
those sacred places. He taught in the temple. 
Your eyes never beheld it. He lived two thousand 
years ago: he Wore ,thb carb of the Jews: and he 


spoke in theirtongue ; but while you may read of 
him, to you he isa phantom of history. He is to 
you a mere specter of Christianity long past. 
Therefore the Christ of the text can never be the 
Christ of to-day, and of your vital experience. 

There is a Christ of art. We receive with great 
pleasure and joy some of the various embodied 
conceptions of the head of this Hero of heroes, of 
this Lord of lords, Jesus Christ. Although there 
are none of them which meet our need, almost all 
of them bring to us a certain element of pleasure. 
But after all, the Christ of art is dramatic. The 
pleasure we derive from the art representations 
of Christ and his life belong to the great realm of 
imagination and of beauty in which art dwells: 
but it vainly attempts to teach human life. So, 
though the Christ of art may be auxiliary, if you 
have no other Christ than that, you have none 
that is of any avail to you. 

Then there is a Christ of philosophy, or Christ 
as he is analyzed by modern thought and classi- 
fied as a power in the universe, his nature begin 
delineated, and his rank and station being marked 
down as the Christ of the Trinity, the Christ of 
the Atonement, the Christ of the Church, ete. ; and 
although there is auxiliary help in this, he who 
has no other Christ than that which has been 
made up out of elements of judgment, out of in- 
tellectual elements, has no such Christ as Paul 
had. 

All these representations of Christ are pictures. 
There are other Christs besides the one you need. 
He is living, but these are all dead. They are 
mere representations. 

Now, no artist can paint a portrait except by 
pigments; but the pigments are not the portrait. 
There must be the various colors on his palette, 
and but for them he might not be able to bring 
out the likeness which he attempts to produce: 
but after all he has brought it out, and it is the 
likeness of your mother, your wife, your child, 
your friend, it is not the pigments that you see or 
think of : it is the living face which it represents. 

Now, we need the Christ of the text, the his- 
toric Christ, the Christ of art, and the philosophie 
Christ; but they are mere pigments, as it were. 
that we lay on the palette; and our Christ, if we 
have one that is to us what Paul's was to him, is 
the Christ of our childhood, of our youth, and of 
our manhood. He is the Christ that was revealed 
to us when our heart was like a cluster, and God 
crushed it till |the very blood flowed out as wine 
from grapes. 

Was there never an hour, a moment, in which 
out of your hidden thoughts there rose some con- 
ception of Christ? Have there not been times 
when you have been bowed down to the ground, 
when your hope has been utterly swept away, 
and when there has been an uprising victory ’ 
and has there not been some revelation to you of 
the gift of God through Jesus Christ? Have you 
not had some sense of a power that was coming 
to help you? Have not there been hours when ip 
cruelty you would tread men under feet revenge- 
fully? and yet after a little "has there not risen 
out of your belluine thoughts a feeling of sym- 
pathy, of humanity and of forgiveness? and in 
connection therewith has there not dawned in 
your imagination the down-looking face of Christ, 
so full of tenderness and so full of satisfaction 
that you have gained a victory over your passions, 
and that it stamped itself in your mind, never to 
be forgotten? In the long days and nights that 
you lay bedridden, when the world withered like 
a neglected plant in a pot unwatered, and you 
saw power going, and your strength departing, 
and your friends limited to a very narrow circle, 
and one after another the threads in the loom 
cut, until at last you seem to yourself to be the 
merest point of a shadow, in the midst of your 
utter sense of worthlessness was there never the 
opening of heaven’? was there never the sense of 
the infinite condescension and love of God? In 
those hours when you have felt your nothingness 
and worse than nothingness, have you not felta 
consciousness of the presence and compassion of 
the Lord Jesus Christ? Under such cireum 
stances have not the elements of the nature of 
the Saviour been born into you” 

So, step by step, I might go through the whole 
round of human experience, and say, * If there 
be any Christ to you that is of validity, that 
makes you heroic in your life, that makes your 
weakness strong, that redeems you from fear, that 
makes you more powerful than other men while 
you feel less, and are more humble than they, 
that dominates in all the processes of your expe- 
rience—if there be any such Christ to you it is a 
Christ that has been fashioned in you by your 
experiences, You have suffered with him. 


We are born to suffering—if you call sorrows 
and troubles suffering. We are born to the anvil, 
and to the blows that shall shape us on the anvil. 
We are bern to assaults, to discipline, and to all 
those rude exactitudes by which discipline is made 
to result in a regenerated nature. And in all our 
suffering there is revealed to those who ean dis- 
cern it the royal way to Christ who suffered 
for us, 

Then, why are we cast down in this world?” Why 
does the globe bear its burden of trouble and 
sorrow? Whatis the meaning of life? What is 
the problem that is being wrought out? ‘* There 
was silence in heaven about the space of half an 
hour,” as the Apocalyptic witness declares, not 
only, but there is silence through the ages. The 
mystery of life is the separation of God from men. 
It is the sorrow of the soul that God hides him- 
self from men, and how sad is the way of life 
But when, out of these individual sufferings, there 
rises up the thought, ‘‘We are growing on this 
globe in our separate experiences toward that 
experience which is universal, and which takes 
on its highest conception and representation in 
the nature of God himself,” we are enabled to 
bear our sufferings with complacency and even 
with joy. He suffers ignominiously who does not 
find consolation in his weakness, in his limitation, 
and in his want from the consideration that love 
suffers, and must forever suffer, in doing good by 
helping others. 

We are joined to God in that we suffer; and in 
all the details of life we are able to dignify our 
sufferings. We are able to cast grandeur upon 
gloom. Weare able to see as no other eyes but 
ours can see. 

In the strange unrolling drama in which there 
is much of tragedy we see the flowing of blood, 
we see undried tears, we see that which it is pain- 
ful to behold; and yet it is in the power of a 
Christian faith to say at each step, of each event, 
“T bear about the dying of the Lord Jesus; and 
life is a perpetual death.” Says the apostle, “We 
which live are always delivered unto death for 
Jesus’ sake.” He says, | bear about a perpetual 
dying: and it joins me to my Master. Christ be- 
comes more and more precious, more and more 
real to me for this reason. Every joy, every hope, 
every trininph, every hour of peace, every sweet 
perfume in the soul which seems wafted from the 
paradise above, everything that subdues the ani 
mal in man, and develops the heroic manhood 
that is in him, transcendent and glorious—this to 
us is the life of Christ reproduced in us, 

“ Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in 
our body.” 

How sacred a place is the household! how sa- 
ered are our affections ! how sacred is the thronged 
street ! how sacred are the houses of poverty! 
how sacred are the places of suffering ! how sacred 
is the bospital, the asylum, the retreat! how sa- 
ered is the life itself, when over against the dark 
hackground, Rembrandtian, showing the sym- 
pathy of mankind with suffering, stands the licht, 
glowing and intense. repesenting the nascent life 
of God in the soul growing brighter and brighter 
unto the perfect day! 

Rejoice, my friends, as now we stand on the 
threshold of the renowned and universal celebra- 
tion of Christ's birthday. Rejoice in the historic 
Christ. Rejoice in the Christ of beauty which 
artists have fashioned. Rejoice in Christ as set 
forth in the dogwmas of the church. But above 
all, rejoice in that Christ which is in you. The 
shadows of that Christ may be in your sorrows and 
in your tears: and in your jovs may be the light 
of his countenance, and the shining of bis brow : 
and your hope of eternal life may be as a nimbus 
around abont hissacred head. The Christ that is 
born in you is your Christ—not mine. My Christ 
is not like your Christ, as my mother was not like 
vour mother, and my father was not like your 
father, though your parents were all the world‘to 
vou, and mine were all the world to me. The 
Christ universal is too great to be enshrined in 
any one: and he takes the lineaments of my na- 
ture and my personality. and is to me forever 
what I need in suffering and in victory. 

And so mav there be a Christ to every one of 
you to-day. Do you say that vou are too young 
to have begun the Christian life? You never were 
too young to bave begun that life. Andif you 
have been vagrant, or, if you have been mis- 
taught or misled. why should there not be one 
celebration of Christmas for vou such as was 
never beheld before by you’? Let the babe Christ 
be laid in the manger of vour soul. Let him be 
conceived and brought forth to-day in vou. Al- 
though this babe Christ may be small, and seem- 
ingly powerless, it will be mightier than the 
mightiest things that the earth and nature have 
for you. And I bid you, as you give gifts to each 
other, to rejoice with all the fullness of liberty 
and manhood, in the memorials bronght to us by 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ when he de- 
scended to the earth. Ob, in the midst of all your 
other joys, have this simple personal experience 


, of Christ in you. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 1. 


THE CHURCHES. 
The “ Religious Herald,” of Hartford, Connecticut's Con- 
grewational paper, keeps company with the “Inquirer,” 
* Allianve™ and other journals appearing in a new dress. 


Baptista, Presbyterians and Methodists are holding unton 
services in Auburn, N. Y., where the religious Interost ts 
general. At Warsaw, lod, the same denominations are duing 
phow ise 


In the center of one of Gen. Magruder's old forts at Bethel, 
Va... there now stands a new, neat and cemfortable Baptist 
church, which is filled every Sunday with a happy congre- 
gation. 


Three of the vacant churches tin Kansas are supplied for 
the winter by students from Oberlin. D.C. MeNair ts labor- 
ing at Blue Rapids, F. McConaughy at Sterling, and E. ©, 
Evans at Fort Scott. 


Rey. Dr. Dennen’s Third Congregational Church, New 
Haven, is not disposed to unite with the College Street 
Church. The members have come forward nobly to sustain 
themselves as a separate organization. 

Congregations of the German Reformed Church are 
soon to be established among the Germans of Chattanooga, 
Kuooxville, Nashville, and Atlanta. Dr. J. P. Rath who is now 
under training at Qlaciunati, will have cbarge of this work. 

Three tons of clothing have thus far been sent to the fleld 
by the London Servian Relief Committee. There are said to 
be more than 26,000 refugees in a state of nearly complete 
destitution—the result of the brief war between Turkey and 
Servia. 


The English revisers of the Old Testament have held forty- 
one sessions. They have carried their revision as far as 
Ez kiel xliv..l4 The Baglish revisers of the New Testament 
have held sixty-five sessions. At their last meeting they 
reached the sixth chapter of Hebrews. 


In 1869 the Southern Presbyterian General Assembly, by 
way of experiment, authorized the Presbyterics to qualify 
laymen as preachers or rather as “ lay-exhorters,” and the 
pian takes. In the Presbytery of Augusta, Ga., there are 
no less than ten such preachers, and there are large numbers 
in many otber Presbyteries in the South. 


A $40.00 debt encumbers the Episcopal Foreign Mission 
work, and appropriations for the coming year can only be 
made until April Ist. The estimates forthe year are $115,000, 
apportioned as fulloWs: Greece, 8.790; China, $30,000 ; Japan, 
$13,500; Africa, ; Hayti, $7.0Q0; Syria, $1,650; contin- 
gencies, $10.00; bome expeuses, $19.40.77. 


Carleton Collewe, at Northfield, Minn., bas adopted a new 
plan of examinations. They occupy the last week of the 
term, taking up each day only one-fourth of the text-book 
used. They are attended by committees from the Board of 
Trustees and the State Conference. and are made very 
thorough. The fall term bas just closed iu the midst of 
especial religious interest. 


In compensation for the destruction of the American 
chapel at Yen Ping Fu, China. a year ago. an apology has 
been sent by the local autborities to the United States Con- 
sul,asum of mouey paid for the books and other property 
destroyed, the chapei rebuilt and delivered to the mission- 
aries, and a proclamation issued expiaining the rights of 
foreigpers to reside in the interior. 


A new mission bas been undertaken by the Methodists of 
Australasia.“ Under the lead of Rev. G. Brown, a party of 
about a dozen missionaries and teachers—natives of Fiji and 
Samoa—have gone out tothe New Brita:n. New Ireland, and 
Duke of York Isiands. and have entered upon their work. 
Several chapeis bave been erected, and the natives, although 
to a jlarge extent cannibal, have so far been friend|y. 


A magazine writer figures out that the average cost of 
carrying on the churtbes in this country is not as great as 
many people suppose. His conciusions are that on the whole 
they are economically managed, and that the balance sheets 
of city churches even show no superfluous expenses. The 
cost of a sermon as compared with a lecture is as $40 to $150. 
and the expeuse to tbe individual who hears as five to fifty 
cents. 


The programme of the Plainfield N. J. Sunday-school Nor- 
mal Class, for '76-'77, embraces such topics as * Evidences of 
the Bible,” “Bible Interpretation,” “Institutions of the 
Bible,”’ etc., and announces among its lecturers, besides its 
own accomplished corps of instructors, Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
Rev. Charies H. Fowler, D.D., Rev. Charles G. Sims. D_D.. 
and otbers. “ Plainfield is a sort of Sunday-school Elysium,” 
sayé the ** Natioua! Sunday Schoo! teacher.” 


The First Presbyterian Church of Detroit. as its annua! re- 
port shows, has a membership of 600, or 52 more than in 175. 
No communion service has passed during the last year with- 
out some additions. The Sunday Schoo! has a membership 
of 375, with # officers and teachers, and # others engaged in 
uther schools. The contributions of the various benevolent 
sucietics of the church aggregated $6,606 during the present 
year. There were 71) families on the pastoral roll-book. 


From statistice compiled by the Congregationaliet,” it 
appears that duriug there have been 174 ordinations in 
the body. avuinet lw reported last year; 
7% churches organizec.t) The average age of those 
who have age given.’ @ little more than & 
agains! G year. wae over years of age. 
were over &. auc twenty-ocue were 70 and upwards. 
(ue War auc tw. wore youuger thal 


Tue Boevon Watebmac” souade the key-note of @ true 
revival veew of tae comuy Of Moody aud beukey to that 
city. Ateege: Churcues wWust beartily the 
work Of toe evangelists ar the seed must Le buried in the 


soll. Other things being equal, the churches which put most 
into the work will get most out of It. But we must add 
that those churches which keep their own organizations 
strong, and increase rither than diminish their activities at 
home, will gain much grace and many new members; while 
those who abandon their own proper duties for the season, 
while they may gain in some respects, will reap no perma- 
nent advantage, but will suffer harm.” 

According to the Montpelier, Vt., “Journal,” there is a 
very successful prayer-meeting conducted In connection 
with the State Legislature, now In session. From seventy- 
five to one hundred meet every morning in the room occu- 
pied by the committee on elections. Among those attending 
and deeply interested in the meetings are some who have 
neverattended prayer-meetings at their homes, The singing 
is inspiring, the spirit of the meeting is excellent, the prayers 
are fervent, and the addresses are convincing and sometimes 
truly touching. There seems to be no interest of the com- 
mouwealth, social, olvil or religious, that Is not presented 
either in the prayers or addresses, 


One of the Episcopal papers objects to the statement that 
one hundred years ago the Episcopal Church in this country 
stood third on the list of denominations, and now stands last. 
It declares for an honest count, and maintains that the ob- 
Ject of collecting denominational statistics is to let each de- 
nomination know how tt stands and what it mustdo for itacif 
in the way of work. The fwures are not for display. The 
exchange adds, with some point: “ There is a good deal of 
* paper counting’ which into the making up of * churches 
and pastors’ in some quarters. In fact, a‘unton chapel,’ 
with occasional services, sometimes gets on to the list of 
three or four denominations as a * Church’ of each one.” 


Cundidates for the ministry presenting themselves to the 
Cleveland Presbytery hereafter will not be encouraged to 
preach unless they have received a full three years’ theol i- 
cal training, the members of the Presbytery having come to 
the conclusion that it ia an injury to the churches to have 
unprepared pastors turned loose upon them to teach others. 
They claim that these times eall for the best talent and most 
thorough scholarship in those who assume to preach the 
Gospelof the Son of God. More than ever before, unbelief 
has entrencbed itself in our balls of learning. Many promi- 
nent professors of science are regular Sadducees of the 
Judaic type. Skepticism permeates society, and those who 
occupy the pulpit at this day need learning, as well as zeal 
and piety. 


Prof. Swing'’s church in Chicago has organized a Benevo- 
lent Seciety to look after unfortunate people who are 
Straitened by the times. Quite a number of ladies and gen- 
themen have come forward to help in the work, and bave 
established a Bureau’; and the ladies have organized two 
subordinate societics—a **Sewing Circle’ and a “ Friendly 
Mission’’—to aid in the work. The subject of building tor 
Prof. Swing a great Mission Hall is also being discussed, and 
it is hoped that within the next year the project will be 
realized. The music at the Central Church meetings is wholly 
congregational—led by a precentor, accompanied by an in- 
strument. The hymns for each Sunday are printed on slips, 
and every person who enters the church is furnished with a 
copy as he passes through the vestibule. 


Summing up the results of the Moody and Sankey meetings 
in Chicago, Rev. Mr. Cree, who has been closely identitied 
with the work, says that the churches bave been revived, the 
ministry quickened, and many persons converted, All classes 
of the community have bad the gospel preached to them, 
and for weeks all circles have been more or less iuterested in 
the meetings. Although the services are closed, yet every 
day theresis at the Tabernacle, the noon-day meeting, a meet- 
ing for men only, and for women only, three daily meetings 
for reformed men, a meeting each for young ladies, boys, 
young converts and business men, and from 9 to 10 o’ciock 
each night a large meeting for young men. An inquiry 
meeting is held daily from 1 o'clock noon till 10 o'clock at 
night. The work outside of Chicago, carried on in connec- 
tion with it, has been proportionally as successful as that in 
Chicago. Peoria, Kalamazoo, Fort Wayne, Oshkosh, Racine, 
Kenosha, Belvidere, Ottawa, and other points, have been 
visited by evangelists working under Mr. Moody's direction, 
and much good has been done. 


Y. M. C. A. 


The Detroit Y. M.C. A. shows an excellent record. Eight- 
een religious services are held during the week under the 
auspiees of the Association, besides the daily noon prayer 
meeting. 

The Woman's Christian Association of 8t. Leuis dedicated 
anew home on Dec.7. The building stands on Washington 
Avenue near Eighteenth Street, has seventy-five rooms, and 
cost about $20,000. It is free of all incumbrance. 

Several of the members of the Y. M.C. A. of Boston, Mass., 
are endeavoring to forman artciub. This society promises 
to be another means of attaining intellectual culture, and of 
bringing those who have such aspirations under the influ- 
ence of the Y.M.C. A. 

The observance of the Week of Prayer by the Y. M.C. A. 
of Mankato, Minn., was followed for three weeks by daily 
morning and evening meetings, and since by daily noon 
prayer-meetings. A number of conversions have taken 
place, and revivais in the churches are the fruits of the 
prayers offered. 

Dr. George Sexton, of England, bas abandoned the position 
of champion of © Free Thought” and enlisted in the service 
uf the Christian faith. In a recent lecture before the Y. M. 
©. A. of Landon, on Twenty Years’ Experience of Skepti- 
Clem and Skeptics,” be proved conclusively the utter ingeuf- 
hclency of seculariem. 

Mr. Thomas K. Cree, who has been working with Mesers. 
Moody and Bankey in Chicago, baving entire charge of the 
details of the work there ae weilas in Philadelphia last win. 
tt, pects Make a tour of the Southern Btates, begin- 
ning, January 0th, at the VY. M.C. A. State Convention at 
Petersburgh, Va. Mr. George A. Hall, State Secretary of th 
Y.M.C. A., accompanice Mr. Cree, 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota Y.M.C. A. at North- 
fheid, Minn., Dec. 610, though not very largely attended, was 
of great interest, BE. M. Pope, of Mankato, was elected Preal- 
dent, 0. C. Houghton, of ®t. Paul, Secretary. The next meet- 


| ing isto be held at Red Wing. The services of the Sabbath 
developed deep spiritual interest among the students of 
Carleton College and the young people of the city. Special 
union meetings under the direction of the pastors have since 
been beld each day, and several hopeful conversions have 
occurred, 

The Y. M. C. A.. of Boston, celebrated ita twenty-fifth 
anniversary last week, and bad a grand time of It. Kussell 
Sturgis Jr. presided and addresses were made by Hon. Joseph 
Story, Hon. C. T. Russell, Dr. Manning and others. It was 
stated during the exercises that ten years ago there was but 
one Young Men's Christian Association building, which cost 
$10,000 and three small building funds were announced. Now 
there were © buildings and other property ®o relieved of 
debt as to give them a value of $1,812, and 51 building 
funda, amounting to $390,123. Then there were no State con- 
ventions; now there were 21 annual State and provincial con- 
ventions. Then only 88 was raised for the International 
work ; to-day the annual expenditure was nearly $20,000. 


We are bappy to report, says the “Interior,” thata want 
long felt by many Christian people in Chicago has bern 
altogether supplied. A Woman's Christian Association bus 
been organized. Cincinnati has bad one for several years. 
Every large city needs one. Its aim is to secure bomes for 
young women who come here, surround them with Christian 
influences, labor for their conversion, and interest them in 
Christian work Its organization is similarto that in other 
cities. Ite affairs are under the direction of a Doard of 
Managers, consisting of two from euch of the evangelical 
churches. We have in our midst a large body of efficient 
and consecrated Christian women. No finer fleld for their 
energies could be desired than is opened in the work of this 
ussociation. 


PERSONAL. 

~Rev. D. Jenkins, of Monticello, goes to Rochester, Minn. 

—Kevy. Theodore L. Duy resigns thé pastorate of the First 
Church at Guiltord, Ct. 

—Rev. J. Cadwallader, evangelist, is soon to change his« fleid 
from Lake City, Minn. to Nebraska. 

Rev. Wim. B. Bodine of Gambier, Ohio, ts elected Presi- 
dent of Kenyon College, O., Episcopal. 

—Rev. Mr. Wilkie, of Missouri, has been called to the Con- 
gregational Church at Faribault, Minn. 

—The Vine street Congregational church at Boston calls 
Rev. A. M. Bradford of Montclair, N. J. 

—Kev. Dr. Bevan, of London, bas assumed the pastorate of 
the Brick Church (Presbyterian) in New York City. 

—Revy. Frederick Allen of the Congregational church at 
West Brookfield, Mass., accepts a call to South Boston. 

—Rev. Geo. 8. Campbell, recently of Williamstown, N. J., 
was installed pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Phunix- 
ville, Pa.. Dee. 14. 

—Revy. Dr. Warren Randolph, Sunday School Secretary of 
the Baptist Publication Society, accepts a call to the First 
church of Indianapolis. 

—Rev. Dr. Aldace Walker. the widely-known pastor of 
Wallingford, Vt.. is unable to continue preeching on account 
of nervous exhaustion. 

—Rev. Dr. Smith, now seventy-two years of age, has sent 
in his resignation as President of Dartmouth College, but the 
trustees decline to accept It. 

—Rev. F. FE. Bangs, of the class of ‘76, Vale theological 
echool, has been ordained pastor of the Congregational 
church in Farmington, lowa. 

—After nearly forty yearsof faithful service Rev. Timothy 
W. Howe resigns the pastorate of the Presbyterian church at 
Pataskala, Obio. He is succeeded by Kev. Turner 8. Bailey. 

—Rev. George W. Crafts, of Oregon, accepts the call of the 
Congregational church of Sandwich, Ill. The meeting-house 
and parsonage have been put in good condition for his recep- 
tion. 

—Rev. Bartholomew Otheman, of Duxbury, is now eighty 
years of age, and has been sixty-two years a Methodist mini« 
ter. He preaches every Sunday, and occasiopally three times 
on the same day. 

—The death is announced of one of the oldest clergy in the 
Church of England, the Rey. J. Pratt, rector of Paston, near 
Peterborough, at the age of ninecty-four. He held his living 
for sixty-five years. 

—One Boston clergyman was so fortunate on Christmas 
day, as to receive three sets of sleeve-buttons, 2% pairs of 
slippers, 31 elegantly-bound books, and majolica and ceramic 
gems sufficient to start a museum. 

—The vicar of Coniscliffe, Darlington, England, advertises 
tor a schoolmaster after this fashion: “If the master should 
play the harmonium, conduct the choir, and take charge of 
the church stoves, clock, lamps, &c., about £15 might be 
added to his stipend.” 

—Rev.:E. P. Hammond closed his revival services in 
Kensington, Philadeipbia, on Dec. 15. His meetings through- 
out were attended by large numbers; at the last one 2, 
persons were present. Over 1,100 persons, it is stated, have 
professed conversion at these meetings. 

—Rev. Dr. Jacob Little, of the Fort Wayne Presbytery, died 
at Wabash, Ind., Dec. 17, aged 81 years and 7 months. He was 
a graduate of Dartmouth and Andover, preached first at 
Hoosick, N. Y., then at Belpre, Ohio, and finally in 1827 set- 
tled over the Granville (Obio) Congregational Church, where 
he remained forty years. Latterly, fora short time, he sup- 
plied the Presbyterian Church at Warsaw, Ind. 

—Mr. Sankey's idea seems to be that no church should have 
a large organ or @ quartette choir, or a set of singers who 
speak their words in a way impossible to be understood, or 
who sing according to musical taste instead of from the heart 
He recommends that the choir be composed of Christians 
trained in the Sunday-schooi, and who shall bave their place 
near the pulpit. where they_can face the congregaUon, and 
be near the minister. 

—By the will of the late Miss Jane K. Sever, of Kinsgton, 
Mass., the Female Fragment Society, of Plymouth, receives 
£1,000; and the following Boston Socicties 1.000 cach: The 
Children's Mission to the Children of the Destitute, the Tem- 
porary Home for the Destitute, the New England Hospital 
foe Women and Children, the Washingtonian Home for 
Inebriates, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

nimals. The Sailor's Snug Harbor and Scamen's Aid 


cfety get $500 apiece, 
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Oe Calendar. 


MONDAY. Dec. 25 

It is feared that Turkey will resist nearly all 
the proposed reformsa which the Powers con- 
sider the minimum they are entitled to de. 
mand. The corps of occupation on the 
Servian froutéer is to consist of military 
gendarmerie recruited from volunteers of 
the neutral States. The corps will be under 
the orders Of the Governore of Provinces. 
It will wear Turkish badges, be paid by Tur- 
key, or the reformed Provinces, and conatl- 
tute a reinforcement of the Turkish police: 

—frovernor Chamberlain, of South Carolina, 
contemplates no move against Governor 
Hampton.—Panic in a Washington theater: 
ecveral persons burt. Leaders in both po- 
litical parties toning down to reasonable talk 


TUESDAY, Dec. &. 


Canadian convent burns and thirteen lives 

lost. Turkey called upon to accede to the 
results of the International Conference. 
8S. Commission favor the route 
fora canal acrossthe lethmusof Darien eat. 
mated cost, $100,000.00. Florida canvassers 
recounting the ~Fire in Tokio, Japan. 
destroys five thousand houses Trenton, N. 
J.. celebrates the battle of 1776 with great 
parade and a sham fight. 


votes 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 27 

The President's message on extradition 
shows that the treaty i« aguin operative by 
England's request. —The vote in Florida hes 
been recanvassed; Stearns is defeated for 
Governor, and one Democratic Congressman 
bas been elected ; the returns «how a majority 
for Hayes.-—The Buffalo Hoard of Trade 
asks a reduction of tolls on the canal in order 
ty retain New York's commercial position 

-—Prominent business men in New York 
sna memorial to Congress calling for patri- 
otic and not partisan action in the Presiden- 
tial count. 

: THURSDAY, Dec. 24, 

Washington deserted during the holidays. 

~—Several Western Governors appeal to Con- 
gress to appoint a commission of naturalists 
ty see Whatcan be done to destroy the “rass- 
hoppers on the prairies, which appear to be 
increasing. —The Gilbert Elevated Kaliway 
fompany in New York gains ite cuse in the 
courts, and will go on with the con«truction 
of the much. needed road. —Russ«la «till 
pielous of Turkey's honesty in her reform 
measures. 

Dec. 2 

Terrible railway accident at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, Caused by the breaking of an iron 
bodge. Seven passenger and four or five 
bauwd&e cars with one locomotive fell through 
tothe stream below from a height of seventy- 
five feet. It is reported that fifty or wixty 
persons were killed and many wounded. — 
“Senator Conkling appointed on the Pre«<iden- 
tal Compromise Committee in place of Sena 
tor Logan Turkey objects to having for- 
eign troops occupy any part of Bulgaria 
during the armistice,— Mr. Odell. one of the 
Oregon Republican electors, examined before 
the Senate Committee.——Wade Hampton 
writes to Hayes and Tilden that he trusts the 
present difficulties will be settled in a Consti- 
tutional manner, and the unity of the nation 
be preserved, 


Sinancial. 


From Monday, Dec. 25, to Saturday, 


Dec. W. 
Financial Quotations -ield,— 
Monday, Wednesday, Fridars. 
Dec. 25, Dec. 27. Dec. 2. 
Gold (highest) ..... « 


Gevernment Bends.— 
(Mostof these figures indicate offers made, instead 


of sales. 

. eevesde 112 


Fereign Exchange.— 
care. 
London prime bankers. 4554 
Bide ter “tate Beud«. 


A‘abama ‘Ss, x3 658... 
au N_Y. to. P87... 215 
av N.¥. G.C. 187... 115 
do Se, “SS.... N.Y.“ 
do N.Y. G.L.. 141 
dv N.V. G.L. . 1 
Ark. runaged. ... G.L. 12 
o Ta LR N.Y. 40.G.L. 1%... — 
do 7s. M.& L. K.. N.C. fe. Oden. &Ja 
dots. LAP N.C. IT 
do Ta, M. O. 5- 
do ts, Ark. 5 
Connecticut *. i110 
ua. * At. ASO 
do Ta new ponds. fund. act. 
do Ta, ind eed .... ae 
do ts, vonds J.4£ 3... 
indiana S.C..H.B.. ABO... 


Til. coup. fe. “T7..... N.C.., clasal... 2 
tl. coup. T9..... We do 
War tean....... do 4... = 
Kentucky a........ Obie te 1% 
ly | N.B.. a7 Rhode taiand ... 110 
47 Bouth Carolina t«.. 
Penite’t'ry. 47 ado AJu. 42 
..... FW 40 Aor AOc. 
46 1,.8...... . 40 iH... 
do — 460 LC... 
do ™. 19D gd0L.C. A&o 
Ta. consol ‘4. a0 Ta of 
4060 1% Tenn. ta. old........ 
}12 do ta. new. 7 
Viseour’ new ser “KX 
a0 ‘TT Ve. fa. «lA — 
funding b. M)... a0 
AsviumorU.4. 40 #2. mat. 
wii do deferred. 
Ree. By Wey Co. 4. mm. 
V.V.C Be lean. WAM ade eamallb. .. 
Go Regia....... — 
77... — 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the weck ending Dec. 30, 1876. 


Rutter. —Receipts forthe week, 29.17% okus 
porte, 2.0% okws 


There have been sales at lower 
several VY. State caliries were sold at 
from Tite Be... but in veneral there wa«no change 
from tnet week and not much doing. Theretl«a 
hush and « mu fled tread in the market places 
The year dice VA days of hopes and feare, of 
successes and dieappintmente. che are taken 
books balanced and the old acrecoante closed. 1*76 
is no more. The balances are down to new ac- 
eount.and '*77 heirs the estate. Poor old com. 
mereial year’ [tse life-bloo’t bas been tainted by a 
forced legal tenter and itrredeemahbie currency, 
and the and feeteringse ite corruption 
Natural commerctal taw has 
ore 
net dollere. and the condition breeds hbankruntey 
and disease. Then like cures like and the biteter 
of Hankruot Laweand the chlebotomy of regular 
or cee cings te roplied to forrelief. Farewell, old 
year’ Let oslay itaway gently eneak of ite fau't« 
lightly and treasure tte good things kint!9; and 
then. ae etewartacf the property for 77 
determine that at ite close the General Manager 
able to pees along the line the word 
Well done. gootand faithful Ve have 
heen faithful over a few things and shall he mace 
ruler over many." Thus shall thie eommercial 
patrimony heqaeathed ua by the rot 
be tranem'tted un'mpatred. but angmente 
the and the children's chili¢dren. We 
qnete: Finest mber and October cream- 
ery make orivate dairy. finest fal! 
orivate dairy. good to choice fal! 
winter mete common etork, midA- 
‘lie and eouthern tier cononttes, entire fine 
Northern Welch dairy. fre. N 
VY. tate 4airy, good to choice, Weetern 
fresh mill hatter. Me roll hatter, 
debris of the market, grease, 10 lhe. 


for the 7.14) bores 
15.9? hoses There te the uevual moder. 
ate Of the holidave withoat change tn 
price. @tock of cheese in the market. carefully 
by MV A.D Careon, gives a total 712 

Mibores, Wequote:. State factory, fancy 
and Oet. make, State factory. prime 
earty make. State factory, fair to good. 
Weatern, eh: fat and Cheddar cheese 
Western. fair to good early muke, ifelic.: 
skimmed, sour. off favored cheese. 


orices 


cieflvure ite history 
heen counted out theee fifteen veare 


may we 


ahall he 


Receipt. week. 


ste 


fresh stock tein light and 
ready wale. Lamed ergs Cullandsiow. We aunte 
Fresh near-by marks. per l\imed 
Weetern, Svuthern and Capada. at 


egue. ; 

Dreesed “tock base been well tasen, 

and market closes Higher, but will probably react 


t. lower rates again nest week. We qu te 
Turkeys. chickens, Ilelic.; 
Gucks, hte). 


Heane.—Ch ice Marrows, per bush... 62 pounds’ 
mediums, per bueh.. 42 pvunds, §2.2% 
2.40. 

Apples.—We quote: Western New York select. 
od, Weetern New York, entire parcels, 

Dried Applies.-— State, sliced and quarters, 
per pound. 

Craoberries.—Boshe! crates. choice, 448. 


Cape Cod. rewulativon barreis, 
Game.—Ven'\son. whole deer, renison 
eaddies, ; grouse. per pair, ; rabbite 


per pair, 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and S87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T.. NEW YORK 


Sell Batter, Cheese. Eags. etc. on Commis 
sien. Make cash sdvances upon same. and send 
returns af as Mark goods and address 
etters, DAVID W. LEWI18 & 
New 
Aleo are salesmen for the “ Rockdale.” Catexl)! 
Mvuntain and «ther creameries. 


GREATLY IMPROVED. 
price recucec. mace 
of 


feachers anda 
@xoends CONTRACTED 
chests. STRAIGHTENS 


iand.‘'hin Send 91.35 
and chest measure. As& your cesaler for Pratt's 
new patent Bre. 


LANTERNS AND STEREOP- 
ANTHONY & ©. 
opmatite Metr lian 
tugrephs 


i@ 
|) Genres 


Wi Breeeway SN. YT. 
Sterecere aod Views 
acd Frames Alhume. 
Pht grapbic Trans- 
s. 


Chr mos 
f Celebrities. 


crease’ by app’ ring 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 


Ne. 5 Nasene Mtreet, New Vork. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL- 
(NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are ropares, atall times, t) buy 
sellin large or emal!l amounts, to suit al! classe 
of investors. Orders by mall or telegraph wii! 
receive careful attention. 

We ahall be proases to farnish information tn 
reference to all matters connected with tnvest- 
mente in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and Corpons 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and OWN, COUNTY an 
“TATE COUPONS, 4C..and buy and sell uw Com 
al} VARKETABLE ®TOCKS AND 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 

wite and remittances subject & draft, and allow 

ntereat, to be credited monthiyv, on balances aver 
for the month, from 6) don 86.00, at the 


rate of three per cent. per anaum. and on balances 
averaging Over 65.100, at the rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 
PER CENT. NET. 
Kansas, Missourt and lowa Improved 
Farm Mortgage © eupon Bonde guar- 
anteed. We guarantee. as an assurance. 
that we loan not te exceed one-third of 
the actus! value. In over siz years’ business 
never dollar; never d-iayed « day on toter- 
est of principal; neither we nor our customers 
ever took an acre of land ander fureciosure. Ser d 
for oarticulare and references 3. B. 
KINS & ©0.. LAWKENCE. KAN... or HENKY 
KINSON, Manager. 72 Cedar “treet, New Yo uae. 


Manhattan Savings Insti tution, 
NOs. 644 and 616 BROADWAY, Corner 
BLEECKER #T. 

New York, Dee. 7, 1874, 
FIFTY -SBCOND SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


The Trustees of thie tnetitut! n have declared 
the Fifty-second Semi ennual Dividend on all de. 
posite on the tet day of January next (by the rules 
entitied theret:)), at the rate of «ix per cent. per 
annum on not exceeding Bk). 

and five per cent. per annum oo larger sums, 
Pavable op and after Jun. 15 
J. BROWN. Pre«ice 
FUWAKD sCHELL, 
ALVORD, Seeretary. 


and Safe ‘Investments. 
7.*, AND 10 PEK CENT. 


nt. 
Treasurer. 


CITY AND COUNTY MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
FIKST MORTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS. 
CITY KAILBROAD STOCKS AND BONDS. 
IN-URANCE AND BANK STOCKS. 
GAS LIGHT AND BONDS. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLA#®S #ECURITIES. 
INTERKE=T ALWAY* PROMPTLY PAID. 


Teale at desirable prices ty 


Albert Hi. Nicolay & 


BANKER, BROKER=, AND AUCTIONEERS, 

NO. NEW You. 

N. B.—INVE<TMENT SECURITIES OUK SPE- 
CIALTY 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theol gical, Collegiate, and Preparatory 
merta lective studies. Admite both sexes. A 
temotatiins. Beat of reli clus influences 
and cheap. is cidentals and 
brary fees only « year. Over students annu. 
ally fuller informat on J. UU. Fain 
CHILD, Pre. ord. T. Oberiin, 


Wi if, Boarding Scho! 


miles from 
Warring. A. 


Pays for I ONS att 


NEW ENG. CONSERVATORY OF OF MUSIC 


eminent leac ters 
yrare. IOUBRJEE. Music Hail, Besten. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
Chester, Delaware Ce Session recpens Jan. 
For cireuiare apo 

COL THEY ORE HYATT. President. 


SAFETY HOSE. 


As protection from fire we furnish liven 
woven seamless. which le light. etrong.and cheap 
encagh to be in every public buliding. With our 
corpamenta) cover it may be bung upin any 
ence roctp foruseatamoment snotice. Estimates 
for Churches and otber public buildings on appii- 


cativos 
GREENE, TWEED & 
Fark Mace 


BABIES 


We manufacture of the best materials every- 
thing required for infante’ and young children's 
wear. at reasonable orices. Ladics’ own materials 
made op Richly-made Sacqecs lor Children 
a =pecialty. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


Broadway. and 13 E. 19h St. 


Infants’ complete Wardrobes. ..............+.. 
Furnished Baby Baskets...... 


BURN The Home 


THE Is THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


BEST. 


Ae it stances Cre teat. 


RIGGs & BUNCE. ReGoers, 
Pre ot st. New York. 


cured. fuel eaves. and beat in- 
the =piral 
“erds 


EEPNOTONLY the beet anc 
eet «hirte tp the world. but pew offers 


AGENTS WANTED. 


OUT-SELLING IMMENSELY~-THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Described and Illustrated. The ently complete, 
richly diustrated, bow price work. 9750 pages only 
@2.50. Treatea of the entire history. grand bulld- 
ings, wonderful exhibits, curt. sities, great days, 
etc. The beat chance of 100 veara to coin 
fast. as everybody wantea tht work. 1.000 agents 
appointed first four weeks. 31.000 wunted. For 
full particulars address quickly, HU RRARD BRros., 

Pubs... Phita.. ’a.. Cton., O., Chieago, Il. or Spring- 
field. c AU Tio’. Re not decetr red DY preme 
ature Qseuming to be official,” ete. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 

$5 to $20 free. RTINSON CO.. Portland, Me 

SEND Di addresses of persons likely to sub- 
toa go paperand cents 


te ony postage, and we will «end you a besantiful 
chrom in gilt frame and a If p., col., Ilias. pacer 
free for Imonths. Agents wanted. Address KEN- 
DALL & CO., Boston, Vane. 


vf 


at of $1200 


Dealers. NO 
ANG. H ti pe tines } 


Portraits, ete... drawn by machine- 
ry. Apvparstus, with tnetructions, 
hy mall.oniy Hie. Agents wanted. 


SwITHOGRAPH Mro. Co. 6lt Chest- 
Phtiad 


nut treet ~Iphia, 


MARVELOUS. 


Let neo one wr to send for par- 
(HAS CLUC AS & CO 


New Patents. 
FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau ot... N. 


aereceived Te rie iiberal. l’are 
tle ulage tree. Jd.Worth & Co.st.Louis.Ma 


toh ‘ 


CLAS" AGENTS. 


Sell at at 
sight. Y. 


Agenta. 


Por te rt TEI 


$1 a day at home Agente wanted. and 
term*free. TKUF & Augueta. Maine. 


ES Milten Gold 
iry Comlina 
cut 

t wal 
hain, Jet 
a id gold brooch, 
wt and gold ear 
irope, pair elegant 
‘stone sleeve 
wt epirai 
collar tut 
plain 
ling ring. and 


papers | club rates. Catutree. Agents 

Vagezi'es C.F. Hawkins, Goshen, N. wanted 


SUTICE We have 
largest and best selling 
Mtathonery Por the 


doeubie thelr money selling “ Dr. 
Chase's Improve? Heceipt 
Address Dr Chase's Print- 

ting House. Ana Arbeur, Mich. 
neste paper ise ve 


ones panctl. roblen pen piece of 
Cs pote earns per with elewaent piated 
mio and 


peor Pye 


battens ani far net 

ry s!. al, ager 


ee: OF co.. 7480 Y. 


10.2 *2! aay «ure made by Agente sellin 


ur Chromeos, © one. Preture an 
Chrom: Cards. 1: dsamples. worth 
cont. poet sent. postoeid, for S43 Cents. Lilnstrated Cat 
wue tree, J BL FFOKD'S SONs, BOSTON 
Matar tehed 


CUSTOM “HIRT made to measure,.the 
very beet. 4f Not the elig’ teat obliga- 
keep any of Keeps shirta unless 


trom to take or 
5.1 Broadway, and 9721 Arch 


satisfactory. 
atreet Phijadelphia. 


For removing INE. WHITING FLI ID, mow 
MEST. ond aff stellar from the Bagers or shia le 
erel, WHITE Cotten, Lines or states of every bied. 


STAR FAMILY DYES. 


LAD! OYE YOUR OLD RIBBONS, 
DYE YOUR OLD CLOTH 
Every fabric, silk, Woolen, Cents. 
DRUGGIsTS GENERALL 
McKesson Rosains, New ORK. 


HAVE YOU A COUCH? 
NOWILL’S HONEY of LIVERWORT if taken NOW, 
May Save your Life. 35c. a Bottie. 


25 FANC Y CARDS. 15 etries. with name. 
postpa:d. J. B. Haeted, Nassaa, Henas. Co. N. NY 


Continental ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y 


Broekliya Dep't, corner Court and Montague 
Streets. aod HBrvedway. Brooklyn, E. B. 


Capital, $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jen'y ies, 2,846,166 i4 
Liabilities, 237,620 6! 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


HANOVER 
PIRE COMPANY, 
BROADWAY. New Yorn 
‘nek Capital 
etal Acsets, 
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Che Star of Hetblebem. 


A CHRISTMAS Story, BY R. W. RAYMOND. 


CHAPTER III. 

HE startling recovery of old Melchior, after 
his slumber of centuries, would no doubt 
have furnished many lively paragraphs to the 
newspapers if the reporters had once got hold of 
it. But, ineredible as it may appear, there are 
many things of importance happening every day 
which are not mentioned in the papers; and this 
was one of them. For the learned company who 
witnessed the scene made a solemn agreement be- 
fore they separated not to reveal it for the pres- 
ent to a single soul—not even to their wives. 
There were several reasons for this course. Some 
thought there might be some mistake about the 
whole thing, and did not wish a premature hubbub 
wade over it; others were full of joy at the pros- 
pect of private interviews with Melchior, and 
much information to be gained, and said it would 
be a eruel thing to have the poor old man worried 
to death by crowds of curious visitors. ‘* Let a 
few discreet persons visit him, and subsequently 
prepare essays on the basis of his communica- 
tions,” they suggested. Others still—and among 
these was the Professor—suspected that they would 
have to take back a good many things they had 
said in public now that an actual eye-witness of 
the facts they had denied was come to contradict 
them: and these were naturally anxious to be 
eautious and quiet about it. When one is going 
to ehange sides, one prefers to come around 
gradually and of one’s own accord, and not to be 
ridiculed and exposed and forced along by the 
other side. Thus it came to pass that neither the 
ministers, who would doubtless have preached on 
the subject, nor the editors, nor anybody else. 
were admitted to the astonishing secret of Mel- 
chior’s return to life. It ought to be added that 
if the reporters had known there was anything to 
be got out of these worthy scholars, neither bol's 
nor bars nor any vows of secrecy would have 
stopped them. They would have interviewed 
everybody, from Melchior down to Elsie. But 
the reporters were busy interviewing politicians, 
to find out who was elected President, and never 
dreamed that in the quiet house of the Professor 
there was a personage of more importance than 

any, even the Great Unknown President. 

So for many days Melchior lived in the Profes 
sor’s house, with the Professor and Elsie. All the 
other learned people were politely sent away, 
when they came to call, with the message that 
the old man would see and talk to them when he 
had recovered his strength. The Professor, to 
keep them from betraying the secret in their dis- 
content, promised them upon his honor that he 
would not write or publish anything which Mel 
chior might tell him until they all had a chance 
So they submitted with some murmuring, and 
left the house in peace. 

Melchior revived rapidly under the skill of the 
Professor, who was something of a physician, and 
the tender care of Elsie, who was the neatest and 
most tireless of nurses. At first he could commu- 
nicate with the Professor only, and that with 
great difficulty, because the Professor's Persian 
was not the pure Zend, but a good deal mixed 
with Arabic. One can't pick up the classic tone 
from camel-drivers ; and foreign travel is apt to 
corrupt one’s style. And as for Hebrew, the Pro- 
fessor was embarrassed with that also. They 
managed, however, by writing, by hieroglyphics 
and by signs to get along tolerably. When the 
old man could walk a little they went again into 
the room where the antiquities were arranged, 
and Melchior passed from one inscription to an- 
other, reading them all and explaining them, 
generally to the Professor's great delight—though 
in some instances this delight was slightly tinged 
with mortification ; for the Professor had gained 
considerable reputation by ingenious interpreta- 
tions which now turned out to be rubbish. But 
he bore his disappointment like a man, and was 
rewarded when in other instances his conjectures 
and comments proved to have been quite correct. 
It was curious to see how meek and teachable he 
beeame. Once or twice, it is true, he unconscious- 
ly fell into his dogmatie manner. For example. 
he paused before one hieroglyphic stone, and no’ 
waiting forthe old mau’s help, was just commenc- 
ingtosay, * Thisis without doubta relic of the age 
of Cyrus,” when Melchior remarked calmly, ** The 
stone is from the tower of Shushan, and I carved 
it myself.” Asthis pnt the Professor's theory in 
the wrong by about five hundred vears, bs was 
foreba to admit that had murh to Iearn, even 


where he felt most sure. So he followed Melehior 
about as docile asachild. ‘‘ Ah!” he exclaimed, 
a little later, as the old man read another inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ you understand Latin also !” **‘ Why not ?” 
replied the sage; ‘‘ Latin and Greek were the 
languages of our enemies. When I followed the 
star to Bethlehem, the soldiers of Cwsar were 
talking in the streets of Jerusalem, some, Latin 
and some, Greek.” 

The Professor was about to rejoice that an easy 
means of conimunication had now been found, 
when Elsie, who divined from their looks what 
had passed, uttered a cry of delight; and in an- 
other minute she was talking Latin with old Mel- 
ehior at such a rate that her father could scarcely 
get a word in edgewise. Both the old man and 
the child had a thousand questions to ask, which 
they could scarcely wait to have answered ; and 
after this for many an hour they sat together, 
Elsie on his knee, with her head upon his shoul- 
der, or occasionally, in the earnestness of her 
speech or her listening, sitting bolt-upright, so as 
to look into his deep eyes. The Professor managed 
sometimes to ask a question or two of a learned 
character ; but even he was content to hear—what 
Elsie was never weary of making the old man 
repeat—the story of Bethlehem. And it was 
scarcely less interesting to hear the simple, elo- 
quent way in which she satisfied Melchior’s curi- 
osity concerning the life and deeds and fate of 
the Babe whom he had journeyed to find and 
worship. 

‘*Yes,” she said, ‘he was born King of the 
Jews; but they did not understand him—because 
the darkness comprehendeth not the light, you 
know.” 

‘‘T know,” said the priest of the sun, to whom 
light and darkness had always meant good and evil. 

‘‘And so,” continued Elsie, ‘they hated him, 
and persecuted him; but he went about doing 
vood, curing the sick, giving sight to the blind, 
comforting those who suffered, forgiving the 
wicked, and even raising the dead. And at last 
they took him and crucified him—for his kingdom 
was not of this world. And the third day he rose 
from the dead ; and after that his disciples went 
into all the world and carried the good news to 
every creature !” 

‘**And the Deliverer asked Melchior. 

‘‘He ascended into heaven,” replied Elsie, sol- 
emly. ‘‘ But he will come again, one of these 
days. And if we do not live to see that day, then 
we shall be taken to meet him first in heaven. 
My mother is there now.” 

The old man looked toward the Professor in- 
quiringly: but the Professor was crying like a 
child: and Melchior turned again to Elsie, asking 
her if the words of Jesus had been written and 
preserved. Thereupon she told him about the 
Giospels, and about the letters which the apostles 
wrote to their brethren while they were convert- 
ing the world. The Old Testament he seemed to 
know already to a considerable extent. He had 
studied it, he said, during his first visit to Jerusa- 
lem, to find out what it prophesied concerning 
the expected Deliverer. Now he called for Elsie’s 
Latin New Testament, and read it through and 
through, understanding it, on the whole, much 
more easily than we do, because he had lived near 
the time when it was written, and all the customs 
and laws and proverbs and opinions of that time 
were familiarto him. Elsie was by his side con- 
tinually, and the Professor hovered near, a fasci- 
nated listener, sharing more and more every hour 
the love and admiration with which they spoke 
of the life and teachings of Christ. 

One day Melchior closed the book reverently, 
and said, ‘‘They suffered much, these’ first mes- 
sengers of the truth; and you tell me that the 
Christians whom they gathered endured yet 
greater perils and pains, even to death. But it 
was a glorious victory, and worth the cost. How 
happy and peaceful must be now the redeemed 
world! Peace on earth, and good will to men' 
It is what the angels sang to the shepherds.” 

Yes,” replied Elsie, the world is all Christian 
now, except a few heathen, and they are getting 
converted just as fast as the missionaries can 
reach them. It will all be done in a few years 
more.” 

Melchior seemed to be dissatisfied with this 
statement, though I am sure any one else would 
have considered it very sanguine. ‘* What!” he 
muttered, *‘not finished after almost two thou- 
sand years’ Surely that was time enough to 
conquer the world with the truth. Alexander 
conquered it with the sword in a few years.” 

‘**I don’t know,” said Elsie, perplexed ; “I guess 
they must have wasted some time in the Dark 
Ages. didn't they. papa 


**Not everybody was as ready as you, my child, 
to receive * — the truth, he was going to say; but 
he hesitated at the last word, and finally said— 
‘*the gospel.” 

“How strange!” said Elsie; ‘‘but it is over 
now; and the whole world, almost, rejoices that 
Christ is come.” 

The Professor could not bear to disappoint her 
innocent faith. She knew nothing of the world’s 
wickedness and sorrow. And old Melchior, bim- 
self as innocent, believed every word that she 
spoke. Wickedness and sorrow he had seen 
enough, in the centuries past ; but all that was to 
be done away when the Deliverer came—and the 
Deliverer was come! He longed for the day when 
he should be strong enough to go out, and look 
upon the happy, happy world. 

Christmas came on Monday ; and the day before 
was a beautiful sunny Sabbath. Melchior and 
Elsie had looked forward eagerly to this anniver- 
sary of the Saviour’s birth, and with great joy 
they found that the old man’s strength and the 
favorable weather would permit him to walk out. 
Leaning on the Professor's arm, and holding the 
little maiden’s hand, he went out into the street. 
A light snow on the roofs made them seem to him 
like the white ranges of high mountains, where 
alone the snow used to fall in bis native land. 
Everything about him was stranger than a dream. 
The dresses of the men—though he was now 
clothed in the same fashion—still seemed odd to 
him; and as for the women, I must frankly con- 
fess, that when Melchior first set eyes upon a full- 
rigged lady, he did what he had not done for 
nineteen centuries—laughed like a boy. Then, 
apologizing for this rudeness (the Persians have 
always been extremely polite), he said, by way of 
compliment, “It is easy to see that religion and 
goodness have made many people wealthy. These 
ladies have wherewithal to give generously to the 
poor, and yet to wearthe price of kingdoms on 
their shoulders, But probably there are no poor.” 
The Professor was forced to explain that poor 
people still existed in abundance, and did not al- 
ways receive the most help from those who wore 
the most expensive clothes. 

A carriage was waiting before the house to taks 
them to church—a distance too great for the fee- 
ble feet of Melchior. He looked at the wheels 
with surprise, and then, recollecting himself. 
said, ** | was wondering why there were noscythes 
on the axles, as there used to be on all our 
chariots, for the purpose of cutting down enemies 
in battle. I had forgotten that of course you do 
not go to war any more.” 

Alas, even while he yet spoke a newsboy came 
running around the corner, although it was Sun- 
day morning, and shouted at the top of his lungs, 
‘*Here’s the latest news! Warinevitable! More 
about the massacre! All the Russian railroads 
transporting troops!’ This newsboy being far 
more intelligible than his tribe usually are, Elsie 
was able to catch what he said and repeat it (in 
Latin, of course) to Melchior, who sighed deeply 
and was silent. In order to enliven his thoughts 
the Professor called his attention to those won- 
derful inventions, the railway and the telegraph, 
but received the unexpected reply: ‘‘ Doubtless 
the followers of Christ have acquired power over 
Nature, so that they can travel swifter than the 
wind and speak from world’s end to world’s end 
like the lightning. Alas! what use do they make 
of these gifts’ They gather more readily to the 
slaughter of battle, and then flash everywhere 
the tidings of woe, to break human hearts.” 

Presently they came to a ehurcb, from the 
tower of which the chimes were ringing. That 
soothed the old man’s feelings. ‘‘Ah,” he said, 
have reached the temple.” 

** Not exactly,” said the Professor: ‘‘that is the 
Romar Catholic church ; we do not attend there.” 
(If he had explained the matter,fully he would 
have added that he did not “attend” regularly 
anywhere, and that they were now on their way 
to a place which he vaguely knew as the church 
which belonged to Elsie’s Sunday school.) Mel. 
chior was evidently puzzled, but said to himself, 
‘Then the religion of the Romans still survives - 
who would have believed it? Yet it is better to 
permit its continuance until its votaries volun- 
tarily give it up than attempt to convert them by 
force, as Cyrus converted Asia.” But now they 
passed in swift succession a number of other 
eburches ;, and these, be was informed, were Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Methodist and Episcopalian. 
He could not conceal his surprise at finding so 
many strange religions, and he was still more 
astonished when he asked, ‘**‘ Where is the Chris- 
tian temple 7” to be told that al] these, and many 
othtr setty, call’d themyelves Christians. The 
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THE UNION. 


Professor undertook to explain to him the points 
on which they were divided; but every one of 
these had arisen since the life of the Saviour, on 
whom the old wan’s thoughts were centered, and 
he could not be brought to consider them at all 
important. ‘I should think the people would 
get tired of discussing such questions,” said he ; 
‘‘it makes me weary even to hear you speak of 
them. But of course these questions do not cause 
heartburns and discord and wars, as religious 
differences did in the olden times.” 

Elsie said promptly, **Oh no; of course not! 
but the Professor remarked dryly that history was 
a queer thing, and repeated itself; that Christians 
were not everywhere as harmonious as they were 
in Sunday-school; and that Christians had been 
known to burn one another. 

After death said Melchior, innocently. 

‘**No,” replied the Professor, with cruel humor ; 
few minutes before.” 

At last they reached the church where they 
were to attend service. It was a magnificent 
building, and through the open door the splendor 
of the interior was visible, and the rich tones of 
the organ floated out into the street. Melchior 
was overwhelmed with the artistic completeness 
of form, color and sound. He walked up the aisle 
like one in a dream, and followed the Professor 
into one of the best pews. But presently he saw 
u pale wowan, plainly dressed in black, standing 
in the aisle, and waiting patiently for some one to 
show her a seat. He whispered to the Professor, 
‘** Let us give yonder worshiper a place with us.” 
Lut the Professor answered, *‘O no! this seat be- 
longs to the Van Diemens, one of the very first 
families inthe city. They do not allow anybody 
to sit in it except upon their invitation. Lou and 
I and Elsie were invited.” 

“Then the Van Diemens are coming?’ asked 
Melchior. 

believe not,” replied the Professor; ** they 
said they were going to Calvary this morning to 
hear the new soprano in the ‘Gloria in Excelsis.’” 

Melchior was by this time getting used to per- 
plexing contradictions. He did not ask for ex- 
planations ; his mind was full of the main fact ; 
and with a stately majesty which no one could 
have resisted, he rose from his place, entered the 
aisle, and led the pale woman back into the pew, 
saying aloud, as he did so, ** It is the house of the 
Lord!” Of course people stared, to hear him 
talking Latin in that style, and making so free 
with the rules of propriety. They wondered 
where on earth the Van Diemens had picked up 
that queer white-baired, long-bearded, half-bar- 
barous stranger. But he looked around with a 
commanding glance, such as he might have cast 
upon the worshipers in the Temple at |jShushan 
when he was the high-priest there—a glance which 
awed the most frivolous. 

The service interested Melchior litthe—except 
the music, to which he listened with rapture, as 
well he might, for it was performed in the finest 
style, and cost the congregation ten thpusano 
dollars a year. The prayer and sermon he could 
not understand, and, judging of them by the 
manner of the minister only, came to some curi- 
ous conclusions concerning them. For instance, 
he thought they were very wuch alike, the prayer 
being a sermon delivered with the eyes shut; and 
he wondered why the sermon was read from a 
paper, while the prayer was not. As for the sub- 
ject of the sermon, be could not conjecture that ; 
but he felt sure it could not be connected with 
the coming ot Christ and the glorious triumphs 
of his kingdom, because the minister showed so 
little interest in it, and the people none at all. 
At one point during the services there was indeed 
a Visible stir, followed by the most profound at- 
tention. Melchior could not forbear nudging the 
Professor, with an inquiring look, in reply to 
which the Professor whispered: *‘He is giving 
notice of a meeting to arrange for paying the in- 
terest on the church debt!” After that the au- 
dience settled into quiet indifference ; and poor, 
bewildered Melchior pondered the subject of 
Christianity for three-quarters of an hour with- 
out help or hindrance. 

The service over, Melchior turned to the un- 
known woman, saying, ** You are a true wor- 
shiper; I see it in your eyes—you and my little 
Elsie here. But I am sorely perplexed at all the 
rest. They seem to me to be hypocrites or unbe- 
llevers.”’ 

The woman stood fascinated by his tone and 
manner, but not comprehending his words. The 
concluding organ voluntary rolled ‘melodious 
thunder” over their heads, so that most of the 
congregation passed out, not hearing the old 
man’s epeech ; but a few gathered around, out of 


curiosity. Elsie was afraid of offending them if 
she translated his severe criticism. She tried to 
turn him from the subject; but he had been 
thinking too long about it, and was too much ex- 
cited by bis thoughts. It was a fortunate thing 
for the peace of mind of that congregation that he 
spoke in Latin; for he poured out a flood of in- 
dizgnant reproof, which nobody understood except 
the Professor and Elsie—and the minister, who, 
having put on his black gloves, was walking down 
the aisle with his shiny hat in one hand and his 
sermon, done up in black velvet, in the other, and 
who, although rusty in his Latin, caught enough 
of the speech to be rendered very angry and some- 
what uncomfortable. 

**What wonder,” cried old Melchior, almost as 
loudly as the organ, ‘‘ what wonder that the king- 
dom of Christ has not yet overspread the world ! 
There is no such kingdom in the world! Chris- 
tians fighting, hating, despising each other; 
churches fall of luxury; room in the temple 
bought by the rich and closed to the poor; indif- 
ference and stupor among the worshipers ; cold- 
ness and pride in the priest—verily the Deliverer 
came in vain, unless he come again to destroy 
such traitors with the breath of his wrath, and 
build up his kingdom anew, out of the children 
and the poor !” 

His excitement was too great for his feeble 
frame ; he sank fainting upon the seat. The Pro- 
fessor was of course much alarmed: nobody can 
tell what may be the result when a man 1900 years 
old faints away. While Elsie rubbed Melchior’s 
hands, her father besought the people to retire a 
little, and give him more air. Presently he re- 
vived somewhat, but seemed still too weak to 
bear the journey home ; and it was a great relief 
to the Professor when the pale woman said: **I 
live but two doors away. Bring him there.” 

They remov:d him as soon as he could walk ; 
and in a few moments he was comfortably sitting 
in an arm-chair, before a warm fire, in a back 
room on the first floor of a neighboring house. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE USE OF WOOD. 

(P. B. Wright in “ Andrews's Guide to Church Furnishing.” 

The main stay of constructive woodwork is the 
mortise and tenon. A piece of woodwork which 
can be put together without glue, nails or screws, 
and serves its purpose, is an ideal work of con- 
struction ; but this is not always possible. An- 
other principle of construction is, that every piece 
of wood should be so placed that it can swell or 
shrink without injuring itself, or displacing any 
other piece. This is maintained in an ordinary 
panellec door, provided no mouldings are insert- 
ed. Still another principle is, that miter-joints 
should be avoided, whether for moulded work or 
not, for the reason that shrinkage causes all miters 
to open. No piece of wood should be used unless 
the straight grain of the wood can be seen through 
its full length in one place. Inserted mouldings 
should be avoided as far as possible; and all 
mouliings for panel-work should be worked on 
the styles and rails. It is a general principle, ob- 
served in the best medieval joinery, that all 
mouldings on rails which are horizontal should 
butt against the styles; and that styles should be 
either plain, or should have mouldings stopped 
before reaching the joints with the rails. In 
practice all rail mouldings may be worked the 
whole length of the stuff used; and, if muntins 
(which are the middle styles) are used, the mould- 
ing may be cut away tothe square wood before 
the mortise is cut which is to receive the tenon of 
the muntin. Thus the mouldings will butt against 
the square sides of the murtin. All the parts 
for a door thus made can now be got out by 
wachinery, and the door will be fully constructive 
in every sense of the word. There is no obstacle 
to this in the way of cost. The dovetail is a con- 
structive device; and the dowel is admissible in 
places asa substitute forthe mortise and tenon. 
Tongue-and-grooving is a legitimate device, both 
for ends and sides of boards. Bevelling the edges 
of the pieces thus joined is better than beading. 
The best way to construct large panels is to make 
them of narrow strips, tongue-and-grooved, and 
bevelled at the joining edges. Such panels will 
never ‘‘draw.” The shrinkage will be divided 
between all the joints. Solid table-tops should 
never be fastened with glue or screws, but should 
be secured with buttons fastened to the under side 
of the top, which travel in grooves cut in the 
framework to allow for expansion and shrinkage, 


These are but few of the principles to be observed 
in doing the best wood work. 

In all kinds of lumber, the heart should be re- 
jected. All boards cut on aradius from the center 
to the periphery of a tree will remain true, while 
all others have a tendency to warp orcheck. The 
first are called “ quarter-sawed.” It is a peeuliar- 


iarity of oak that the best grain is found in 
quarter-sawed boards. It is only in these that 
the “‘silver-grain” is seen. This consists of a rib- 
bon of very hard substance which grows out from 
the centre of the tree. It is for this reason thet 
oak is the most enduring wood: it bas a grain 
two ways. All woods check in the direction of a 
radius from the center. Quarter-sawed oak can- 
not check. 


IRON IN ARCHITECTURE, 

A noteworthy change has taken place in the 
unwritten laws which govern the construction of 
iron buildings since their first introduction in this 
country and England some twenty-five years ago. 
That was perhaps the most vicious period of 
American building. The country was in the hur- 
ry-scurry of immigration and emigration, and 
meretricious work pervaded all branches of indus- 
try. Trades unions began to pass from the honest 
and praiseworthy purposes which at the first in- 
fluenced them into that stage which would fain 
place the industrious, skillful workman ona plane 
with his lazy, good-for-nothing neighbor. Natu- 
rally enough iron was regarded as a cheap substi- 
tute for other and more costly materials whose 
uses in architecture were well established. There 
seems to have been an insane desire on the part 
of everyone concerned to make iron buildings look 
as much as possible like stone. One may see the 
culmination of this in and around Union Square, 
in this city, where this admirable material serves 
its purpose in shapes which have no possible re- 
lation to its capacity for resisting strains or sus- 
taining pressure. In most of these buildings, 
indeed, the work is done by frames and cylinders 
which are wholly concealed by flimsy castings 
representing courses of stone Corinthian col- 
umns, ete., ete. 

The result is what might be expected. Noone 
is deceived, and the finished building has inevita- 
bly a singularly inappropriate air, which to most 
observers is inexplicable. 

A great proportion, however, of the more re- 
cently erected buildings show a correct apprecia- 
tion of the nature of the material to be dealt with, 


Columns are made @ith the intention of having 
them really capable of sustaining the weight 
which appears to rest upon them, arches are 
planned witb regard to the characteristics of elas- 
ticity and tensile strength rather than mere 
capacity for resisting pressure, and the result is a 
class of buildings which are a credit to their con- 
structors and owners, Iron is unequaled as a 
material for the construction of buildings which 
require a large amount of window-space, and may 
be properly used in connection with wood, brick 
and stone, but it ought never to be hidden simply 
for the sake of keeping it out of sight, when it is 
really keeping the building from falling apart, 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


The “Art Journal” for January begins'the third 
volume of the American series. The number 
opens with the first of a series of illustrated papers 
entitled ‘*The Scenery of the Pacific Railway,” 
the sketches for which were made by Mr. J. D. 
Woodward. They are admirable in every respect. 
The Centennial Exhibition series is continned, 
the illustrations being for the most part in the 
direction of household art. Two examples of 
Mr. Harry Fenn’s work for the forthcoming Con- 
tinental portion of the work—* Picturesque En- 
rope "—give striking evidence of the strength and 
beau'y of this artist's drawing. An engraving of 
the design for the Astor Reredos, to be erected in 
Trinity Chureh by the sons of the late William B. 
Astor, is of interest to lovers of ecclesiastical dec- 
orative art. The steel plates consist of a fine en- 
graving of Gérome’s “Cleopatra before Julius 
Cesar”; an excellent representation of one of 
Fildes’s charming rural compositions ; and a view 
of Foley's statue to Stonewall Jackson at Rich- 
mond. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


The December number has two full-page etch- 
ings, a copy of a National Gallery portrait 
by Giambattista Moroni (1510-78), etched by 
Mongin, and an interior representing the choir of 
St. Alban’s Cathedral, etched by R. Kent Thomas. 
A third plate is a fac simile engraving after a 
probably unique German print in the museum at 
Cambridge. The choir of St. Alban’s is an espe- 
cially successful etching. The atmospheric effect 
peculiar to old cathedral interiors is represented 
with remarkable fidelity. ‘Lhere is besides a re- 
production of one of Turner's landscape drawings 
in pencil. Mr. Hamerton continues bis Technical 
Notes, and there is the usual generous list of 
thoughtful articles on kindred topics. 
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Che Household. 


TABLE MANNERS. 


By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


\ “YOUNG housekeeper ” finds it difficult to 
understand all that is implied by “table 
manners,” or the recognized laws of ‘table eti- 
quette ;” particularly the ‘“‘little things” that 
come under those laws. 

Rules which belong to home manners—rules 
that regulate the minor proprieties of the tabie, 
which should be an established home custom, a 
‘‘second nature ”—are the ones about which our 
‘*voung housekeeper” is the most perplexed, and 
fortunately they are similar in all places where 
good manners and true politeness are felt to be 
important elements in social or family life. Most 
of these small rules should be ass'rongly enforced 
at the howe table as at a fashionable party, and 
it is these things which we greatly desire to see 
recognized and carried out in every phase of soci- 
- ety. 

There are some who insist that when a plate is 
sent to be replenished the knife and fork must be 
laid together on the plate. But we are happy to 
say that idea ‘s being generally discarded. If the 
plate is passed thus encumbered it would he a 
marvel, even with the best trained servants, if 
accidents did not often occur, and usually under 
the most mortifying circumstances. A quick 
movement of the arm which just touches the 
waiter’s as the plate is taken would most likely 
send a greasy knife or fork off the plate into a 
lady’s lap or against a gentleman's coat. 

The knife and fork should be taken from the 
plate when it is passed, and either held in the 
hand or laid down with the tips resting on the 
solitaire, butter-plate, or a piece of bread. The 
last way is less awkward and much more con- 
venient than holding them in the hand. When 
the plate is no longer needed, lay the knife and 
fork on it together, with the handles turned the 
same way, and the points of the fork laid down- 
ward. 

Little mistakes and occasionally a troublesome 
accident may occur at the table, particularly 
~where there are guests, either through carelessness 
or diffidence on the part of the host or guest, and 
sometimes they are of the most embarrassing na- 
ture. But for the sake of all concerned it is best 
to meet such infelicities with quiet dignity and 
self-possession. The more awkward and mortify- 
ing the accident, the greater need of calmness, not 
indifference. Pass your own part of the trouble 
off with a smile, but let all the feeling which will 
find utterance be shown in the kindest manner to 
the one cuusing the accident, or the one who suf- 
fers the most by it, if other than yourself. If the 
aecident occurred through the carelessness of host 
or hostess, or stupidity or ignorance of the waiter, 
continual reference to it and apologies only keeps 
the matter before the mind and enhances the evil. 
If one of the guests is the sufferer, common kind- 
ness and sympathy for the culprit will lead bim 
to pass the matter over lightly or with but a few 
quiet words, sufficient to lessen the embarrass- 
ment the host and hostess must feel. We once 
saw a plate of soup poured across the sleeve and 
skirt of an elegant dress, as one next te the lady 
inadvertently raised his arm just as the waiter 
was removing the plate. The hostess, for the 
moment, lost her self-possession, and, greatly dis- 
turbed, bastened, with many exclamations, to 
assist the waiter to remedy what in a calmer mo- 
ment she would have seen was past help. But 
the owner of the dress with a quiet smile begged 
the hostess to be seated, gently requesting the 
waiter to resume his work, and, taking her nap- 
kin, wiped off what she could without disturbing 
her neighbors; then, drawing a light shaw] over 
the dress as if nothing had gone amiss, resumed 
the conversation which had been in'errupted. 
Quiet self-pussession under such circumstances is 
not hypocrisy, but a kind and proper regard for 
the comfort of others. 

Smacking the lips when eating, making needless 
and unpleasant sounds with the mouth at the ta- 
ble, is contrary to all rules, and exceedingly ill-bred 
and disagreeable. It is ill-mannered anywhere, 
but at the table so offensive as to destroy all com- 
fort. 

Reaching across the table, he!ping oneself with 
one’s own knife and fork are among ‘he impro- 
prieties that can bardly be excused in good so- 
cie y. 

Adjusting the hair, cleaning or cutting the nails, 
spitting, blowing the nose, are all very objection- 


able in company—but far more vulgar at the table 
than anywhere else. 

Whispering at the table is offensive—disrespect- 
ful alike to the host and hostess and their guests, 
if there are any. Let the conversation be general, 
and as far as possible of a nature to interest all. 
If from the forced seclusion incident to ill health 
or from natural diffidence one is disinclined to bear 
a part in the conversation, it is but showing suit- 
able respect to those who are talking to be at least 
an attentive listener. It is rude to sit silent, if one 
does not by an attentive manner show that the 
conversation is followed and fully appreciated. 
Yawning and restlessness during the conversa- 
tion are very disrespectful. 


RECEIPTS. 
VIENNA COFFEE. 

Leach or filter the coffee through a French 
filterer or any of the many coffee pots that filter 
instead of boiling the coffee. Allow one table- 
spoonful of ground coffee to each person and 
‘‘one extra for the pot.” Put one quart of cream 
into a milk boiler, or, if you have none, into a 
pitcher, and set the pitcher in a pail of boiling 
water. Put it where the water will keep boiling. 
Beat the white of an egg to a froth, then add to 
the egg three tablespoonfuls of cold milk. Mix 
the egg and cold milk thoroughly together. When 
hot remove the cream from the fire, and add the 
egg and cold milk. Stir it all together briskly for 
awminute or two, and then serve. This will give 
a cup of coffee very nearly equal to that we drank 
at the Vienna Bakery at the Centennial. 


ANOTHER METHOD. 


A gentleman writes: “I agree with what you 
have said about poor coffee, ete., and what you 
say of the berries and the way of roasting thew ; 
but after that I think there is a better way of 
proceeding. Make a flannel bag; hem the top 
and run through it a small wire, by which the bag 
may be suspended in the pot so that the bottom 
of the bag comes within two inches of the bottom 
of the pot. Grind the coffee fine and put into the 
bag; then pour the proper quantity of water 
through the bag and coffee into the pot. Let the 
water be boiling when poured in. Then set the 
pot back where it can simmer gently fifteen min- 
utes, and you have good coffee, without eggs, 
shells or cold water to settle it. My idea is that 
coffee that needs settling isnot properly made. The 
flannel for the bag must be so fine that the coffee 
will not sift through. Try it once and I think 
you will say that other readers of the Christian 
Union should know how it is done.” 

We have made coffee that way years ago, and 
take pleasure in giving all a chance to try it. 


Che Little Folks. 


NELOPY AND PETE. 
By ELsiz GORHAM. 


ESTLED under the arching branches of 

three tall elms midway in the snow-strewn 
field that stretched from the hill-foot to the little 
ice-bound brook on the far-away edge of the forest, 
was an old black farmhouse years and years old. 
Everything about it was tumbling to pieces; 
beams, clapboards, rafters, ceilings—everything 
but the stout old chimney that stood in the midst 
as stanch as the pyramid, holding bravely up the 
rickety old rooms and mossy, sagging roof that 
clung round it for protection. The sturdy chim- 
ney shook out its blue smoke flag as cheerily as 
when the first hickory fire leaped in the depths of 
the great kitchen fire-place and roared and danced 
for joy round the crane and pot-hooks, winking 
its blazing eyes and snapping its flaming fingers 
at the pewter platters on the dresser, the spinning- 
wheel by the door, and the stiff-backed settle 
drawn up on the broad hearth. 

There were fair little faces in the queer leaden- 
paned windows in those remote days, chubby 
little fingers making mud pies on the doorstep, 
and lithe little figures flitting everywhere in the 
sunshine. Under the elms, over the meadows 
and down by the brookside you might see them 
with eyes alert not only for the birds and butter- 
flies, but for the red Indian prowling through the 
forest, and the bear beliind the failen tree-trunk. 
But the little ones, like the lovely flowers of long 
ago, have budded and bloomed and passed away, 
and the ringing chimes of their glad young voices 
are now a furgotten music. 


* Good Massa Abrum Lincum 
He gib us freedom, shore; 


Nigger man knocked and pounded, 

Lincum busted de door!” 
This was the music of to-day, sbrilled forth by a 
little black girl who sat curled up by the kitchen 
fire busily sewing a red patch on a dingy, worn 
little petticoat. Bits of old barrel staves crowned 
the peat heap smouldering on the hearth, and 
their cheerful sparkle filled the room with a rud- 
dy, fitfal giare. 

Outside, the twilight of the gray December day 
was fast deepening into darkness, and the cold 
wind burled itself in gusts against the farmhouse, 
which wheezed and shivered in every timber. 

“Te! hi! hi!” chuckled little Nelopy as the 
door-latch rattled fearfully and the old door, and 
windows as well, shook as if ready and willing to 
fall out of their worm-eaten frames. ‘* We’s snug 
and com’ful, we can do ‘thout yer. Go ‘long now, 
som’'ers else.” 

The great big-voiced wind, roaring with laugh- 
ter, moved on, giving a parting twist at the dang- 
ling legs of an old pair of trousers stuffed into the 
broken kitchen pane. With ber feet in the warm 
ashes, the skirt of her ragged plaid dress turned 
up over her woolly head, and the big darning- 
needle plying briskly, Nelopy talked gayly to her- 
self for want of anybody else for a listener. 

** Wait now till I gitsthis yer patch on, an’ then 
les me see if we can’t get up Christmas smart as 
white folks. Our chimley is big as anybody’s— 
bigger.” Nelopy, at the risk of a cinder in her 
eye, craned her neck so as to look up the sooty 
heights. ‘Yes, sir! Mass Niclis won't Have no 
fuss gittin’ down nor up it, nor turnin’ roun’ 
nother. Ya! ya! ya! ‘Good Massa-Lincum, he’ 
—W hat’s dat ?” 

Nelopy was near dropping the small, patched 
petticoat on the coals, she was so startled. Years 
ago, when the old house was new, a little girl sit- 
ting thus alone at evening by the kitchen fire 
might have thought she beard an Indian ora wolf 
crunching along the snowy foot-path; but Nelo- 
py’s fears were of another sort. 

“Ef dat ar Pete (he is an awful care on my 
mind, dat Pete) ef he gone stoppin’ into dat pos’ 
office basemen’ place, whar’s Christmas gwine to 
with he to ‘tend to, hollerin’ and bawlin’ and 
tumblin’ over things ?” 

Poor little Nelopy’s heart stood still as a cold 
mist settled down over ber glad Christmas visions. 

“ Goose in de kittle, 
Pig in de pan,”’ 
sang a rollicking voice outside, while the heavy, 
unsteady tread drew nearer and nearer. 

** Yes, he’s went,” sighed Nelopy, springing up 
and runniog to the door, trailing her patched 
petticoat behind her. 

She shaded her eves and looked anxiously out 
into the darkness at the strangely-laden figure 
staggering along the narrow path. Pete soon 
reached the door-step, where he sat down. 

‘Take dis yer basket off on my head, so’s I'se 
able to walk into the door, chile,” said Pete, 
with an amiable authority. 

**No, he hasn’t went,”’ murmured joyful little 
Nelopy to herself, reaching up with glee to re- 
move the well-filled basket balanced on the top 
of Pere’s grizzly head. It would have been more 
discreet if the little girl had also made the rest of 
her remarks to herself alone, but with a rippling 
laugh she burst forth : : 

“I was a-scared, Uncle Pete, that you'd gone 
a-stoppin’ into that old pos’-office basemen'—” 

‘** Pos’ office !" growled Uncle Pete, with scorn- 
ful emphasis, jerking at Nelopy’s little bobs and 
braids of wool, very much as the postman jerks 
the bells on a stormy day; ‘dis yer’s Christmas 
eve and lI’se business afore me, not dimmi- 
jobns.” 

Nelopy, rubbing her smarting pate, followed 
Uncle Pete into the house, smiling through her 
tears and whispering over and over to herself, 
‘*He hasn't went.” 

Uncle Pete with much dignity now drew from 
under one arm a paper parcel, from which pro- 
truded a stout pair of turkey legs, and from under 
the other another paper parcel, which showed a 
goodly strip of mutton bone. 

“*Dere is Christmas gifs from gemmen to de 
Wash'n’ton family,” said Uncle Pete in a very 
pompous manner. 

But with the laying down of the *‘ Christmas 
gifs’ Uncle Pete laid down his pomps and cere- 
monies of inanner. 

* All han’s roun’, down in de middle,” suddenly 
shouted a very bilarious-looking Uncle Pete, who 
seized giggling little Nelopy by the hands and 
danced werrily round the room with her in the 
red firelight. 

The twanging of a violin all at once blended 
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with the capering and laughing, and in through 
the wood-room door chasséed Sam, drawing merry 
music from the old fiddle lovingly tucked under 
his chin. 

‘*I’se a thankful heart, ef I hasn’t de limberest 
legs to speak of,” said old Pete when the dance 
was done. 

With many a rheumatic groan he set himself 
down on an old wooden stool. He wiped his 
shiny face with his coat-cuff, and spread his 
broad hands to the warm blaze, while Sam and 
Nelopy peered curiously into the great canvas 
bag at his back. 

**Praise Him with cymbals an’ dances!” said 
the old man reverently. ‘* An’ who wouldn't, wi’ 
vittles and close piled on to him at sech rates! 
Jes’ let “lone dose!’ thundered Uncle Pete, glar- 
ing round on the prying little fingers behind him. 
Them is secrets to be spread on the table twelve 
o'clock ter-night percisély by meetin’-us time.” 

At this Sam and Nelopy set up a chorus of 
delight. 

‘* Me, mebbe J has secrets foo, to spread out 
‘zac ly that time night,” cried Nelopy. 

** Who says / haven't got as’prise in my pocket?” 
chuekled Sam. 

Nelopy soon bestirred herself to set forth a 
generous supper of fried potatoes and onions, 
after which Pete and Sam speedily repaired to the 
sloping loft overhead, but Nelopy sat up to make 
ready for St. Niclis. Lest she should forget it, 
the first thing she did was to brush the chimney 
throat carefully with a turkey wing, ‘cause she 
said *‘ she wouldn't think of ‘lowin’ Massa Niclis 
to black hisself like niggers in the Wash’n’ton 
chimbly.” 

Then Nelopy ran into the woodhouse and from 
under a ragged matting she dragged in a little 
green pine tree, running back again for an armful 
of wreaths and boughs which filled all the ancient 
musty room with the sweet odor of sunny sum- 
mer woods. Nelopy bad been at the grand new 
house on the hill that day, and had helped to 
arrange the decorations for Christmas. Brown- 
eyed [thoughtful little Maud had laden her with a 
basketful of gifts and as much greenery as she 
could carry home, with strict directions for the 
placing and bestowing of every article. The 
pitch pine knot flamed in the sooty depths of the 
chimney and flared over the smoky walls, along 
which deft dusky fingers hung the fragrant 
green festoons. One by one the wreaths of shin- 
ing holly showed darkly against the frosty panes, 
and lastly the Christmas tree was set up, all its 
needle-pointed leaves fairly twinkling in sympa- 
thy with the sable little sprite who clapped her 
hands and spun giddily round it. Now began the 
unpacking of the basket. A pair of skates for 
Sam were first drawn out. 

**Abrum Lincum, he—"carolled Nelopy, turning 
a somerset for joy. 

Then there was a red woollen tippet for Uncle 
Pete. ““O my goody gracious, what a stunnin’ 
one,” squealed Nelopy. She wound it round and 
round her woolly head, twisting her face over her 
shoulder to adwire the trailing ends before she 
climbed on a shaky chest of drawers to see hersell 
in the bit of broken mirror. She could not make 
up her niind to take it off just then, and sodanced 
down in her very big bright turban and plunged 
into the depths of the basket. 

The doll with a hole in her head, with both legs, 
both hands and one arm gone! But with two 
beautiful eyes that opened and shut! The doll 
which she told little Miss Maud that very after- 
noon was lovely as heav’nly angels! Nelopy 
clasped her hands and stood viewing it in speech- 
less adoration. 

‘Yes, angels sings out of the skies Christmas 
Eve to shepherds, and praps they might to litcle 
niggers, too,” whispered Nelopy, with a confused 
idea that perhaps in some mysterious way the 
little lovely presence had really come down on an 
angel's ladder from among some of the clusters of 
bright stars overhead. But there was the hole in 
its head. So somewhat disenchanted she poised 
it on the top of the pine tree, pinching it first in 
every part of its little bran body to see if it 
mightn’t perhaps just make one little sing. But 
it did nothing but open and shut its lovely blue 
eyes and smile sweetly down from among the 
branches. 

After having hung up all the gilded sugar plums 
and the figs and the oranges which Maud had given 
her for the tree, Nelopy lay down before the fire, 
gazing up in rapture at the dolly beaming down 
upon her from amidst its halo of golden hair, and, 
gazing, she fell fast asleep, Uncle Pete’s red tippet 
still wound round her head. 

One afler the other, the hours of the night 


sounded from the church steeple, till twelve o’clock 


clanged slowly out through the frosty air. Just 
then Uncle Pete, candle in hand, and his frowsy 
overcoat buttoned up to his chin, crept down the 
creaking attic stairs into the festive kitchen. The 
pine Knot still flickered faintly over the golden- 
haired dolly perched on the top of the evergreen 
tree. 

‘*S-s-h!” hoarsely whispered wide-eyed Uncle 
Pete, seeing Nelopy in monstrous head-gear fast 
asleep on the hearth, and a Christmas angel act- 
ually smiling at him under his own roof. **S-s-h! 
Sam !” 

Sam, who was close behind Uncle Pete, with a 
candle also in his hand, saw and heard, and 
pinched in turn his shaking knees to see if he were 
really Sam or some other luckless colored boy. 

Uncle Pete, however, cautiously peering round 
with his candle, soon reassured Sam, and with 
inany suppressed chuckles the pair proceeded to 
bring forth the contents of bag and basket and 
box, and still further garnish with Christmas gifts 
the gay old kitchen. 

‘* Beats the agricultural fair all to pieces; don’t 
it, Uncle Pete ?” said Sam, looking round, a broad 
grin on his broad face and bis arms akimbo. 

‘Dear Massa Abrum Lincum, he”—piped little 
Nelopy in her dreams, as Sam stooped down and 
kissed her small dusky face. 

“St. Niclis hes driv off! Wake up an’ see 
what he’s put in your stockin’, sis!’ requested 
Sam. 

There was the stocking all plumped out, hang- 
ing, the best way it could, by the broken bellows, 
and the next minute bewildered little Nelopy’s 
head, tippet and all, was thrust anxiously up the 
chimney to see if she only might so much as get a 
glimpse of even one hoof or tail of the “six tiny 
reindeer.” Alas, no! 

But for all that they were a happy trio, the 
three dusky, lowly ones, flitting about in the mid- 
night through the bowery farm kitchen. 

Was it from the angels somewhere in the starry 
heights overhead, or was it from these three glad, 
buman, humble hearts, there went up the sweet 
chorus, sung so many Christmas eves ao to the 
shepherds who kept their flocks by night on the 
fair plains of Bethlehem ? 


AN ENIGMA IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
Part II. 
I am composed of 81 letters. 


For atime all things went on successfully. When 
suddenly a dreadful 22, 67, 51, 29, 4 befell the ad- 
ven'urers, and forced them to seek refuge at 9, 81, 
4, 17, 483, 56. Being charmed by the people, and 
forgetful of their grand undertaking, they stayed 
here, idle, for 12, 16, 7, 27, 62, 45, 77, 44, 41, 61, 6, 36. 
Finally getting started on their voyage again, 
they sailed to 59, 33, 4, 71, 48; 40, 20, 13, 53, 79, 
where they were inspired with new courage by 
their initiation into the ‘‘ Mysteries.” Leaving 


Phere and sailing to 1, 6, 10, 28, 36, they were de- 


serted by 26, 3, 62, 5, 50, 72, 74, 12, and 25, 69, 9, 33, 
4,31,38. At the next place they landed, they were 
received in a friendly manner, but being forced 
back into the harbor in the night by a 22, 67, 51, 
29, 4, the king mistook them for enemies, and in 
the 24, 55, 30, 68, 35, which followed, the leader of 
the expedition had the misfortune to kill his host. 
To atone for this he brought offerings to the gods, 
before going further on his journey. The adven- 
turers then proceeding, always steering towards 
the east, arrived in the dominions of 5, 4, 44, 63, 
11, 36, who challenged every stranger to fight him 
with clubs. He was defeated and slain by one of 
the 28, 20, 30, 37, 17, 61, 19, 18, 22. Resuming their 
course, they were driven to 18, 64, 29, 45, 80, 47, 
where 39, 54, 21, 20, 34, 52, 78, 29, who was blind, 
gave*them pradent advice ard furnished them 
with a 46, 19, 55, 14, 8, that they might pass safely 
through the 50, 44, 13, 32, 60, 28,69. Profiting by 
his kindness they arrived safely in the territory 
of 77, 44, 80, 11, 59, who being a native of 46, 62, 81, 
60, 58, 41, was much pleased to entertain them. 
Here their pilot died, and his place was filled by 
33, 58, 50, 13, 8, 84, 12. Soon after, the 5, 6, 70, 23, 
having passed through many 56, 35, 65, 20, 4, 56, 
and long sustained the beating of the 76, 9, 37, 10, 
73, at last arrived in the longed-for harbor 
of 63, 65, 52, 53, 2, 57, 59, and the troubles of our 
heroes seemed to be atanend. But not so with 
their leader. It was here that the greatest danger 
awaited our 68, 79, 6, 37—a danger which he could 
not 28, 15, 28, 57, 73 without 14, 55, 42, 57, 75, 3 
assistance. The king received them very kindly, 
but prescribed to the 68, 79, 6, 31, who demanded 
the 70, 49, 72, 14, 27, 58, 66, 52, 16, 47, 80, 21 such 


conditions as he supposed could not be complied 
with, and to which he thought the most undaunt- 
ed hero must succumb. But our hero, having 
passed through “‘imy whole,” and triumphed over 
many difficulties, was ready to persevere to the 
end. 


BROWNIE IN TROUBLE.—A horse was prancing 
over the fields one day, when he fell into a ditch 
and could not get out. He was in great trouble, 
and his mates stood around in a fright, for they 
could not help him either. But old Whitey 
thought of a plan that he knew would work. He 
bounded off to tell his master, who was a quarter 
of a mile away. He pulled his sleeve, and then 
walked away, but the master did not follow, so 
he tried it again, making such an unusual sound 
that the man knew at once he wished him to go 
to the pasture. So he started, and soon found 
out the trouble. Old Whitey got there before 
him, and kept calling as loud as he could. If he 
had known how to talk be would have encouraged 
Brownie by the news that his ‘‘ master was com- 
ing.” When the poor horse was helped out and 
stood on firm ground again you should have seen 
how Whitey rubbed his master’s arm, as if to say, 
‘Thank you, thank you !”’ 

Some animals are unkind to each other when 
in trouble, but it is only the lower orders of them. 
The higher the intelligence, the more sympathy 
and kindness do they show when another suffers. 
It is the same with people. It shows a coarse, 
low nature to make sport of anything that gives 
pain to any one. A refined, noble nature is quick 
to sympathize with and prompt to help any one 
in need of such comforting.—{Child’s World. 


Pujjles, 


A 

Entire I am a plant composed of five letters. 

Delete my third and transpose and I am but little changed. 

Replace my third, and delete my fifth and transpose and I 
grow in wet ground. 

Replace my fifth, delete my first and third and I am the hilt 
of a weapon. 

Delete my second and in its plaee put my third and I am 
friction. 

Transpose these three and I am a troublesome but useful 
part of a plant. 

Replace all and transpose and I am a skirmish. EVA. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
In return. 
Soft hair. 
A man's name. 
A brook. 
In rose. L. P. B. 


A BIBLICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The father of Kish. 

A blind man. 

A woman who guarded the dead from bird and beast. 

A young man whose death turned victory into mourning. 

A prophet in the days of King U zziah. 

What the one who hastened Saul's death said he was. 

A wite who belped her husband escape from an angry king. 

The initials and finals name a father and son celebrated in 
sacred history. ° FANNY. 


A FLORAL ENIGMA. 

To one-fourth of a blue-bell and two-ninths of a candy-tuft 
add one-fifth ot a tulip, one-fourth of a rose, one-sixth ofa 
myrtie, one-sixteenth of a scarlet-runner, one-eighth of a 
geranium, and one-fifth of a pansy and you may havea beau- 


tiful wild flower. RODNEY. 
A Worp SQUARE. 
To talk. 
To expect. 
The top. 
A verse. Minnie B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER 20. 
A Christmas Enigma.— 
"Twas the time to be merry, the good Christmas time, 
And all that good Santa brought 1 i! tell you in rhyme. 
A new hat and money gave father deligit, 
And a good svlid cane gold-headed and bright ; 
For the mother a canary in a gilf cage. 
And a totiet set colored in crime and 
A box of Wad soldiers a play horse and cart, 
Sent deep thrills of joy to our little Joe's heart. 
And Tot was the happiest babe known in the land 
When a rattle he seized in his wee chubby hand. 
A real handsome chain made of go/d rich and pure 
Pleased big brother Chartie as you may feel sure. 
A beautiful doll and « comical game 
Bore in letters distinct our playful Nell's name. 
While sister Louise hada bright diamond ring, 
And a new lively song soe soon learned to sing. 
A little live dog and a pretty red # righ 
Made Tummy most eager to go out and piay. 
There were checaemen fur Kate and a fancy silk dreas, 
And the forms made in candy you never could cuess. 
Now these are the presents old Santa Claus br ught, 
White of love and good deeds a lesaon he taught; 
Vur hearts echved his words as he vanished frum sight, 
“ Merry Christmas to all, and to all a good-night.” 
4 Quotation Enigma.—" On earth peace, good-will toward men.” 


4 Squere Word.— 
INERT 
NEVER 
IRENE 
STREW 
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Farm and Garben. 


WHEAT IN NEW ENGLAND. 

WHEAT growing has decreased in 
Massachusetts, and the other New 
England States, not so much because 
the soil or climate is unfavorable to 
its growth as because it can be grown 
cheaper at the West, and because 
there are other crops which will pay 
better here near our city and large 
village markets. The soil has not 
‘run out” as some suppose. ‘ To 
make wheat-growing popular in this 
part of the country,” says the * New 
England Farmer,” *‘ public sentiment 
must change regarding the use of fine 
flour and wheat meal, with the hull 
retained. Cracked wheat, wheat 
meal, crushed wheat, and oat meal 
are now found almost daily on the 
tables of many of our first families, 
but the majority continue to use fine 
flour almost exclusively, and speak 
of unbolted wheat as **‘ Graham ” and 
consider it fit only for invalids, while 
it should be a staple article of food 
for all, and especially the young, 
while the bony structure is being 
built up. Onur best informed dentists 


.alladmit that their business is largely 


increased in consequence of the com- 
mon prejudice against the use of 
unbolted wheat. Wheat growing has 
diminished in New England to such 
an extent that bolts are seldom found 
at our grist mills, but if the people 
would learn to use wheat as they do 
other grain, by grinding it in ordinary 
mills, we should hail the introduction 
of wheat growing again as a blessing 
to the farmers of the eastern States. 
Much of the wheat meal or ‘ Gra- 
ham” flour found in our markets is, 
undoubtedly, made by mixing shorts 
or bran with the cheaper grades of 
flour, making an article as inferior to 
the meal of clean, fresh wheat as is 
the meal of dirty, heated western 
corn to that made from our own 
bright, sound, home grown and home 
ground, golden grain of the corn- 
crib.” 


AS TO CHEESE. 

AMONG other things, the question 
of cheese-making came up before the 
recent Illinois Dairymen’s Conven- 
tion, when Hon. 8. Wilcox, of Elgin, 
gave his views in an outspoken man- 
ner against some of the modern meth- 
ods. ““A few years ago,” he said, 
“cheese was a luxury, now it is a ne- 
cessity ; We must all have it, and wedo 
not argue the price if itis only good— 
a good article will be used more freely 
than a poor one. There is a vast 
amount of poor cheese made in the 
Northwest—no real good cheese can 
be found in the market, which is a 
lamentable fact; in the early days 
we had only rude and primitive ap- 
paratus, made good cheese, but now 
its glory has departed. The quality 
in a great measure decides the quan- 
tity. Wisconsin made a better article 
of cheese than Illinois; they do not 
skim asmuch; it commands areadier 
sale and brings them more money— 
this skimming to death diminishes 
the demand. Skimming the milk for 
butter and then working the blue 
remains into stuff called eheese was 
a fraud—and was most certainly 
ruining the standard of our product. 
He knew the factory-men claimed 
there was a demand for it—that they 
could sell it, and could net more 
money out of the milk—but it was 
only for a short time—the re-action 
would certainly be serious as far as 
supply and demand were concerned : 
the supply shouid certainly be of a 
better quality. The price of butter 
is high enough—but the cheese is too 
high for the miserable stuff.” 


IF a horse is made accustomed from 
his early days to have objects hit him 


on the heels, back and hips, he will 
pay no attention to the giving out of 
a harness or of a wagon running 
against him at an unsuspected mo- 
ment. We once saw an aged lady, 
says an exchange, drive a high-spirit- 
ed horse attached to a carriage down 
a steep hill, with no holdback straps 
upon her harness, and she assured as 
there was no danger, for her son ac- 
customed his horse to all kinds of 
usages and sights that commonly 
drove the animal into a frenzy of fear 
and excitement. A gun can be fired 
from the back of a horse, an umbrella 
held over his head, a buffalo robe 
thrown over his neck, a railway en- 
gine pass close by, his heels bumped 
with sticks, and the animal take it all 
as a Datural condition of things, if 
only taught by careful management 
that he will not be injured thereby. 
There is a great need of improvement 
in the management of this animal ; 
less beating wanted and more edu- 
tion, 


FINANCIALLY, the farmer is the 
safest man in the country. Of 1,112 
bankrupts last yearin Massachusetts, 
only fourteen were farmers, yet the 
farming community numbers full half 
the population. The people must 
live, and while the use of luxuries 
may be diminished by hard times, 
there will always be a call for the 
produce of the farm. Farming has 
of course felt the general depression 
in business. But we are in a trans- 
ition state, from inflation and extrav- 
agance to a condition of simple living 
and economical expenditure, and a 
state of transition is always fluctu- 
ating and uncertain. 


THE California hop crop this year 
promises to pay better than almost 
any other department of agriculture. 
The **San Francisco Bulletin” says 
there have been more hops raised this 
season than any previous year in the 
history of the state. One acre of 
hops after the second year’s planting 
produces in suitable soils about 2000 
pounds totheacre. The present price 
ranges from 24 to 28 cents per pound. 
But this is an unusuallly good season 
for price, and the expense of cultiva- 
tion is above that of ordinary articles 
of agriculture. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


SAMPLE copies sent on application. 


RATES to clergymen, $2 0 per annum. 


ADDREAS al! communications on business to 
the Publisher, 


AGENTS will send the subscriptions on the 
blanks provided, 


In changing address send both old and new 
address at least ten days before the contem- 
plated change. 


Address papers intended for the Publisher 
to him personally, and mark the article to 
which attention is desired. 


MAKE all remittances by money order, 
dratt, check or registered letter to H.C. King, 
Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 


Receipts for subscriptions must not be ex- 
pected. If the label on the paper is not 
changed in two weeks after remittance, notify 
the publisber. 

SAMPSON Low & Co., 158 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, are our agents for Great Britain. Price 
per year, postage prepaid, 15s. To clergymen, 
les. 6d. Clubs of four, 12s. 6d. each. 


Boston Orrice: Crocker & Stickney, 333 
Washington St. 
CuHicaGo Orrice: T. W. Hulbert, 114 Mon- 
roe St. 
San FRANCISCO OFFICE: W. Payzant, 330 
earney St. 


CHROMOS and steel engravings of Washing- 
ton for sale at this office, either singly or in 
large quantities. Marshall's W asbington, 
price $3. “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” 
50 cts.a pair. “The Dinner” and “ The Nap,” 
50 cts.a pair. “ Easter Cross,” 0 cts. Sent by 
mail, prepaid. 


NEW-YEAR’S GREETINGS. 

THE constant pressure upon our 
columns has prevented our present- 
ing as we desired some extracts from 
the numerous commendatory letters 
received in the past few months. 
They are appropriately inserted now 
as New-Year’s greetings, for which 
we return our grateful acknowledg- 
ment in bulk. The friends of the 
Christian Union are loyal, earnest, 
and zealous. Hundreds of them are 
active in making the excellences of 
the paper known. In consequence, 
we are steadily increasing our circu- 
lation. We need hardly add that 
this voluntary aid is warmly appre- 
ciated. Everyone can do something. 
If you like the paper, tell you neigh- 
bor. If you havea friend you think 
would be likely to take the paper, 
send us his name and we will mail a 
sample copy. Do not hesitate to ask. 
It is a favor to us to grant such a re- 
quest, 

The Christian Union is its own best 
orator. It speaks for itself. Those 
who see it like it. If we are to take 
the verdict of its readers, it was never 
so good as now. Greater improve- 
ments are in progress, and we hope 
to make the paper in literary con- 
tents and mechanical excellence all 
that the most exacting can ask of a 
first-class religious weekly. 

Here is what our subscribers say: 


“It seems to me the paper is just as good 
as it can be.’’—Ex-Gov. FREDERICK SMYTHE, 
Manchester, N. H. 


**I have taken the paper since the first, and 
like it as well as ever.’’—Revy. CHAS. DAWSON, 
Kewanee, IL. 


“A very excellent paper. Long may it 
live, and long may Mr. Beecher and Mr. Ab- 
bott live.”’—J. F. DIcKiINnsoNn, Middlefield, 
Conn. 


“Each number increases so much and so 
steadily its sterling worth, I shall not try to 
specify its particular elements of goodness. 
It is enough to say that it is a live paper.’’— 
W. H. VaiL, Cornwall on Hudson, N. Y. 


“T received a copy of the Christian Union, 
and read every word of it. lam well pleasea 
with it, and berewith enclose subscription.’’— 
A. C. SAWYER, Bangor, Me. 


*“ We like your paper better than ever.”— 
J.D. Emerson, Underhill, Vt. 


“T have taken your paper six years, and at 
the endof every year I feel it would be harder 
to part with it than at any previous time. I 
find many single sermons in it alone worth 
the yearly price.""—CHAS. BROCKWAY, Haver- 
straw, N.Y. 


“TIT am pleased with the Christian Union 
generally. Thoroughly Christian and yet de- 
nominationally independent, it is as it ought 
to be."’—L. Montpelier, Vt. 


“Long live the Christian Union. I have 
taken it ever since it ceased to be the Church 
Union, and bave praised it heartily witbout 
stopping to make apology for doing so. It is 
its own abundant delense.’’—E. P. SPRAGUE, 
Salem, N. Y. 


“The Cnion is a bousehold friend that I 
could not think of parting with. The ser- 
mons and prayers are especially inspiring and 
helpful to me.’’—Jas. R. WriGut, Patchin, 
Cal. 


“I cannot afford to do without the weekly 
consolations your paper brings to one seeking 
after the truth as found in Jesus.""—GEo. 
RHINEHART, Washington, D.C, 


“The Christian Union is an unsurpassed 
family paper, and I shall always rejoice at its 
widening iufiuence in our land.’’—Revy. J. R. 
THOMPSON, Morgantown, W. Va. 


“Among the many blessings for which I 
have to be thankful there is none that I prize 
more than the privilege of reading the Chris- 
tian Union.’’—Mrs. C. B. Ricketts, Percival, 
Iowa. 


**T have been a subecriber and reader of the 
Union since its infancy until last January. 
Itis my favorite paper and I must have it 


ugain.’’—Mre. R. O. BABCOCK, North Loup, 


Neb. 


“I have been a subscriber six years; am 
not able to attend church; can truly say 
wearisome day and night are appointed unto 
me. When I first commenced reading your 


paper I felt it was a godsend; have become 


strongly attached toit. It has been a light to 
my path—a comfort to my soul.’’—BETSEY 
MORRISON, Fairlee, Vt. 


“Mr. Beecher's sermons and the Christian 
Union are better than ever, and that is high 
praise in view of what we heretofore bad of 
both, especially in point of soul-food, prac- 
ticality, and the purest literary standard. It 
is quite refreshing to receive weekly so much 
genuine elevating mental and moral aliment.” 
—CHARLES Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“T would rather lose all my other papers 
than the Christian Union.’’—JOHN SAMUEL, 
Barnet, Vt. 


“Please renew my subscription for the 
Christian Union, Times are bard and money 
very scarce, but we cannot afford to be with- 
out the best religious paper in the world. The 
editor of the Christian Union, Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, is the pastor of the church to 
which we belong. We have either heard or 
read his sermons for the past fifteen years, 
and we don't propose to give them upif we 
can belpitnow. There are three papers that 
I cannot well do without. One is the Cbhris- 
tian Union. With the hope that your sub- 
scription list may increase a hundred fold, I 
remain, yours truly, SYLVESTEK H. CLARKE, 
Clyde, N 


MR. BEECHER’S WORKS. 

To subscribers and others who will 
send NEW subscriptions to THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION we make the fol- 
lowing offer : 

To any one sending two new sub- 
scribers at one time, with $6.00, we 
will mail, postage paid, either of the 
following works, (J. B. Ford & Co., 
Publishers) : 


Retail 

Price 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN............ «.. #1 

YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, Ist Series, 1 25 

LECTURE-RKOOM TALKS 1 75 
A SUMMER PARISH (Sermons at the Twin 

Mountain House).......... 1530 

OVERTURE OF ANGEIA...... 1% 


To a subscriber who sends two new 
subscribers WITH HIS RENEWAL and 
$9 00 we will send, postage paid : 


NORWOOD; or, ee Life in New En- 
FRUITS, FLOWERS AND ‘FARMING . - 3@ 
MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG Hovse- 
KEEPERS (Mrs. Beecher). 2@ 
SERMONS (Vol. 1 to 10), one volume only.. 2 Ww 
To anyone sending four subscrib- 


ers and $12.00 we will mail 


First Vol. Lire OF CHRIST, octavo...... a3 Ww 
Or for six subscribers, and #18.00, 


First Vol. Lire or Curist, Imperial Edi- 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES. 

We will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the clu) price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 


hb Retail 

Price Price 

MON THLIES. Pustage Fx 

Prepaid. Prepaid, 
Scribner's Monthly............... 3.) 
2.65 
Lippiacott's Magazine........... 4.30 
The Magazine........... 2. 2.25 2.75 
The Atiantic Munthly...... .... 
American pane ulturist 

Arthur's Magazine.............. 2.3 25 
Law 
WEEKLIES. 

3.50 
410 
Scientific: Ame 2.95 3.20 
with supplement, 8.20 
Youth's Companiun.............. 414 1.75 
2 by 


* With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
WO; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


RATES TO CLU BA, 

Four copies, $10.00, which ts $2.0 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $2). fura club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free for one year. All persons who get up 
clube in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.0. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Kegistered 
Letter. Currency sent by mai) is at the risk of the 
sender. Specia) terms to Pustmasters and others 
who act as agents, 
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Aiver, referring to hie wonderful restoration toa 
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Boston, New. 1, 74. 
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recommend bim w the confidencs of al!. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 


Vout. XV., No. 1. 


WATCH-MAKING IN AMER- 
ICA. 
A FOREIGNER'S TESTIMONY. 


SPEECH DELIVERED IN THE AMPHI- 
THEATRE OF THE PRIMARY COL- 
LEGER OF LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS, 
TUESDAY, THE 14TH OF NOVEMBER, 
BY M. EDOUARD FAVRE-PERRET, 
MEMBER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
JURY ON WATCHES OF THE EXHIBI- 
TION AT PHILADELPHIA, AND ONE 
OF THE SWISS COMMISSIONERS TO 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. ARNOLD GROSJEAN, President 
of the Board of Commerce, announced 
that M. EpovarRp FAVRE-PERRET, 
member of the International Jury on 
Watches of the Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, had kindly consented to 
repeat, at La Chaux-de-fonds, the 
speech already delivered by him at 
Locleand Neuchatel, on the situation 
ot the Industry of Watch-making in 
the United States. 

The Board of Commerce would 
have liked to be able to present the 
public some specimens of American 
wateh-makiog, but this was not possi- 
ble. ina few days from now a selec- 
tion of twelve American watches will 
be placed in the Horologieal School, 
where everybody may examine them. 

Mr. GRoOSJEAN then added that 
utter the lecture the orator would 
kindly answer any question that 
might be put to bim. 


THE ADDRESS. 

(FENTLEMEN : I wust, to start with, 
announce to you that you bave not 
an orator before you, but a manu- 
facturer, and assuch I ask yourindul 
geoce. I shail give you information, 
whieh, unluckily, is not cheerful, on 
the condition of Swiss watch-making 
compared with the American 
pe ition. shall tell you of facts 
simply, such as | have seen them, 
such as I have understood them. 
Fraukness is here wore necessary 
than anything else, for it is not Ly 
palliating the bad sides of a difficult 
situation that we cam succeed in im- 
proving it. 

It is evident, gentlemen, that I do 
not-present vou with ap entire report 
of my observations at the Exhibition 
at Philadelphia. These will tind 
space im my report which I sball 
address to the Federal Council. I 
-ball confine myself to speaking about 
American Watch making, and in 
comparing it with our own and that 
ot our neighbors. | shall speak to 
vou wore about figures than about 
anything else. Fyures, you know, 
have their own eloquenee. For a 
long time we bave heard bere of an 
Americau competition without  be- 
lieving it. The skeptics—and there 
were oi them—denied the possi- 
bility of a competition at once so 
rapid and +0 important. To-day we 
are forced to believe the proofs of it, 
and to acknowledge the existence of 
a tormidable manufacture. We 
have had the proots of it under our 
own eves: we have seen the Aweri- 
can factories, aud we pave been able 
to satisfy ourselves exactly us to their 
power. We have treated the Ameri- 
cap wanufacture as we have treated 
the neigbvooring manufactures, in the 
future of which we did not wish to 
believe at first, and which form to 
day a most serious competition. 1 
reter to Besancon, Bienne, St. lnnier, 
Morat, and Schaffhausen. We must 
take these examples into consider. 
ation, and spare no efforts to keep 
and maintain ourselves on the level 
of our couipetitors, and we must not 
allow ourselves to be overtaken by 
them, a» hus been the case in past 
years. Betore passing to the watch- 
making of the United States, let us 
eXamine some of the figures of the 
of Besancon, which 
everybody knuws dates back to the 


end of the last century. It was 
founded bya colony of Neuchitelois: 
In 1845 Besancon turned out.... 54,000 watches. 
In 1875 .... 420,000 

To-day Besancon supplies the great 
market of France, and she prepares 
to contest with us the other Euro- 
pean markets, 

Well, gentlemen, we are on the 
rame road as regards the United 
States. Fora long time America has 
been the principal market for our 
watches, our milk-cow, so to speak. 
To-day we must earnestly prepare to 
struggle with the Americans on the 
fields where hitherto we have been 
the masters. Some of you have 
known Mr. Dennison, who was, we 
may say, the father of American 
watch-making. Mr. Dennison trav- 
eled through the Canton of Neu- 
chaitel, studying our mode of manu- 
facturing, seeking to inform himself 
of everything, and carefully noting 
the weak parts in ourindustry. After 
his return to the United States he 
founded a factory at Boston—** The 
Boston Watch Company.” This was 
in 1854. The capital—scarcely #100,- 
000 — was subscribed by capitalis’s 
more than by practical business men. 
In the beginning the company turned 
out only the rough skeleton move- 
ment, and attended to the finishing; 
all other parts, such as trains, bal- 


ances, jewels, etc., etc., were import- 
ed from Switzerland. Little by lirtle, 
however, the factory extended its 
operations, and produced other parts, 
Notwithstanding all this progress, 
this mode of doing things uot suiting 
the American character, so little in | 
clined to let capital remain almost | 
unproductive, the capitalists aban- | 
doned the factory, and it failed in 
1856, 

Avother Awerican, Mr. Robbins, 
whom you have also known, gentle- 
men, When be had businers relations 
with us, scented a good speculation, 
and bought in the entire factory, 
tools included, for A new 
company — ** The American Watch 
Company "—was afterward forwed, 
with a capital of $200,000. Soon this 
capital beeame insufficient, and it 
was increased to $300,000 before the 
war of secession. This war, which 
seemed calculated to destroy such an | 
enterprise, was. on the contrary, the 
cause of its prosperity. America put 
on foot a willion of soldiers, and as 
every one wanted bis watch, there. 


besides $300,000 as reserve fund, or a 
capital of 9,000,000 francs. This watch 
factory is a real power; there is none 
like it in Europe. We have seen it 
in all its details, and we have admired 
its splendid organization. Last May, 
on the eve of the Exhibition, we still 
seemed masters of the situation. One 
event, however, dealt us a mortal 
blow. Be it through the effect of the 
crisis, or from any other motive, the 
Elgin Company wade, all of a sud- 
den, a reduction on the price of their 
movements of 40 per cent. to 50 per 
cent., so that all stocks of Swiss 
watches were seriously affected. Lev- 
er movements, with visible pallets, 
were sold at 19 francs. How can we 
meet this? Under such circumstances, 
how can we maintain competition ? 
It will be necessary to turn out our 
movements at 13 or 14 francs to pay 
the custom duties and to leave a little 
margin of profit. The Waltham Com- 
pany, however, would not be outdone 
by the Elgin Company; they even 
proposed to do better. They an- 
nounced a reduction of price from 40 
to 0 per cent. on prices already lower 
than their -rival’s; but at the same 
time they made known that this re- 
duction would go back as far as Jan- 
uary 1, 1876. So that a dealer in 
watches had simply to indicate the 
stock of his Waltham goods on hand 
to secure the rebate of 40 or 50 per 
cent. This coupe de commerce has 
cost the company #40,000. 

It is unnecessary, gentlemen, to 
tell you how very detrimental this 
was to the Swiss watch. Still another 
and more important reason explains 
the growing prosperity of the Ameri- 
ean Company. Their tools work so 
regularly that all parts of the watch 
may be interchanged, by a simple or- 
der on a postal card, without necessi- 
tating the forwarding of the adjoining 
piece. The question has often been 
asked whether the Americans can 
sufficiently supply the demands of 
their markets. Yes, they can. We 
are driven out of the American mar- 
ket! I herein exclude, however, com- 
plicated watches, in which we are 
now,and I hope we shall always re- 
main, masters. 

In 1860 the American Company pro- 
duced only 15,000 watches; in 1863, 
100,000. To-day they produce 250,000. 
and this figure can be easily doubled 
in case the crisis, which so severely 
prevails there as well as here, should 
come to an end. For we must not 
forget that, if several factories have 


was great animation in the watch | been closed during the crisis, the 


business. At this juncture, which | 
wight have been a lucky one for our | 
industry, we failed to comprebend | 
our real interests. Instead of send- 

ing good watches to the Americans, 

the worst trash was sept. Had mere | 
skeleton movements been sent in 

cases, they would have been thought 

good enough! The Americans, how: 

ever, went to work on an entirely 

different plan. The company in- 

creased their plant, and turned out a 
better ordinary wa'ch than the Swias | 
watch. At the end of several years, 
and with the aid of patriotism, the 
American watch enjoyed a good rep- 
utation, while our own was discredit- 
ed everywhere. In 1865, the capital 
was increased to $750,000, and the’ 
operations of the new company grew 
to immense proportions. During the 
following years business went on so 
well that everywhere new watch fac- 
tories sprung up. Every one wanted 
to make watches. Today you can 
count about eleven factories. The 
most important after the Waltham 
Company is the one at Elgin, which 
turns out about 300 Inovements a day. 
The Walthaw Company give employ- 


ment to 900 workmen, and wake about 
425 movements per day. The com- 
pany again inercased their capital iu 
i872; it awounts to-day to $1,500,000, 


tools as well as the workmen are still 
there, all ready to resume work 
again. Nor must we leave out of 
sight the exorbitant custom duties 
and freigh’t, which awount to about 
25 or 30 per cent., which take away 
from us every possibility of being 
able to stand the fight. And pow 
that we know the figures of produc- 
tion in the United States, we can 
easily, with the aid of official reports, 
give an account of what is that coun- 
try’s consumption of watches. We 


have sent to the United States: 


In 1864 . ...... 169,000 watches. 

In 1868... .. 206,000 
330.000 

187,000 


In 1876 we shall barely send ther 
75,000 watches ; or, since 1872, a deficit 
of 300,000 watcbes. What a loss for 
Switzerland, and particularly for 
Neucbiatel! For this deficit concerns 
principally our Canton, and it is very 
easy to convince one’s self of the fact. 


In 1875 Chaux-de-Fonds turned out 


106,000 watches or movements. In 


preceding years she turned out double 


that amount. The deficit therefore 
amounts, for La Chaux-de-Fords 
alone, to 4,000 000 franes; for Locle, 
Neuchitel, etc., it reaches the same 
figure in proportion. | 

We have stated that the shipment 
of our goods bas largely decreased. 
Shall we attribute its cause to the 
crisis’ Certainly in many respects 
we may do so; it cannot be denied. 
But the American competition con- 
tributes still more largely to it. 

The Americans have already com- 
menced to send their manufaccure to 
turope. In England they sell annu- 
ally from 20,000 to 30,000 watches. 
The American watch commences to 
drive from the English market the 
Swiss and ever the English watch. 
The Americans commenced by creat- 
ing a.demand for their goods in the 
Indies and in Australia; and then— 
thanks to some powerful exporting 
houses—they invaded England. At 
Moscow and St. Petersburg they have 
already established important branch 
offices. They do not keep it secret, 
but loudly advertise it: their aim is 
to drive us first out of theirown coun- 
try, and then to compete with us on 
our own soil, if our sluggishness and 
our blind confidence leave the field 
free tothem. I sincerely confess that 
I personally have doubted that com- 
petition. But now I have seen—I 
have felt it—and I am terrified by 
the danger to which our industry is 
exposed. Besides, | am not the only 
one to think so; the ‘Société Inter- 
ecantonale”™ have sent a delegate to 
make inquiries, and his report per- 
fectly agrees with mine. Up to this 
very day we have believed America 
to be dependent upon Europe. We 
have been mistaken. The Americans 
will send us their products since we 
cannot send them our own. Their 
importation is not confined to watches 
alone. Other European trades are 
threatened like ours. Already Amer- 
ica bas commenced to send cotton 
goods to England, which hitherto 
monopolized that article in all the 
markets of the world. In 1840 the 
American Government compiled the 
statistics of the products of their 
manufactures. They amounted to 
to $198,000,000 : in 1850 to 1 williard: 
in 1860 to $1,885,000,000, and in 1870 to 
$4, 200,000,000. Not all of these prod- 
ucts are being sold in the interior of 
the United States; a good share of 
them are exported. Nevertheless, 
from June 30, 1874, to June 30, 1875, 
the imports were larger than the ex- 
ports. We ask ourselves whether the 
Americans can maintain their prices” 
I answer, yes, they can; for if they 
obtain a good profit on their superior 
quality goods, they can afford to be 
satisfied with a smaller profit on the 
lower grades of watches. In America 
everything is made by machinery :; 
here we make everything by hand. 
We count in Switzerland about 40,000 
workmen, making on an average each 
per annun 40 watches. In the Unit- 
ed States the average is 150 watches. 
Therefore tbe machine produces three 
and a half to four times more than 
the workman. It remains for us to 
solve the situation. But how can we 
yet out of the corner into which we 
have been driven’ To-day, even 
without machines, we cannot dispose 
of the 1,600,000 watches which our 
people can manufacture. How wii! 
it be if we establish machines which 
will thrice increase our production ” 
We must either diminish the number 
of our hands and make machines, or 
else cling to our system and be re 
signed to see our industry decline. 

Gentlemen, I do not pretend to 
point out the remedy. I simply cal! 
your attention to the evil—that is all. 
It remains for you to find the cure. 
However, 1 believe that it will he 
good to do forour mechanicians what 
we have,done for our watch-makeis ; 
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that is, to create schools. You must 
noi despair; you must vot desert the 
field; we must, on the contrary, or- 
ganize for resistand!, and to recon- 
quer the lost ground. If America 
closes her gates to us by custom du- 
ties and exorbitant freights, we are 
a’ least left the resource of energet- 
ically fighting against her in Europe- 
an markets. 

|Here the orator gave an extract 
from the report of M. Hirsch (director 
of the Observatory) to the Council of 
State, after the Exhibition of 1867. 
This report already signalled the 
danger confronting our industry. 
Resuming, he said 

Had the Philadelphia Exhibition 
taken place five vears later, we should 
have been totally annihilated with- 
out Kkuowing whence or how we re- 
ceived the terrible blow. We have 
believed ourselves masters of the sit- 
uation, when we really have been on 
a voleano. And to-day we must actu- 
ully struggle if we do not want to en- 
counter in all the markets that rival 
manufacture. Did we not sneer at 
Besancon at the outset’ And now 
Besancon suffices for France, and, 
besides, she exports her surplus of 
manufacture. We ask ourselves if 
in reducing the prices of watches we 
can increase their sale in the same 
proportion’ And if the sales do not 
increase, what will become of us ’ 
We shall have an enormous stock of 
goods and a permauenut stagnation. 
The custom duties, you know, amount 
to 25 per cent. For a longtime bopes 
have been entertained that they 
might be reduced. We cannot count 
onit. America needs all her resources, 
especially in the present situation ; 
aud, whether Democrats or Republi- 
cans be in power, we cannot hope for 
a reduction in import duties. We 
must, therefore, make up our minds 
to lose che Awerican market ! 

It has beeu said, and it bas been 
cousplacently repeated, that the 
Awericans do not make the entire 
watch, and that they are dependent 
upon Switzerland for several parts of 
the watch. This is a mistake. The 
Waltham Company make the en ire 
watch—from tne first screw to the 
case and dial. It would even be 
difficult for tbhem to use our products, 
so wreat is the regularity, so winuate 
the precision, with which their ma- 
chines work. ‘They arrive at the 
regulation of the watch—so to say— 
without having seen it. When the 
watch is given to the adjuster, the 
foreman delivers to him the hair- 
spring, and the watch is regulated. 
[Sensation among the audience. | 
Here is what | have seen, gentlemen ! 
I asked trow the director of the Walt- 
ham Company a watch of the fifth 
grade. A large safe was opened be- 
fure ine; at random I took a watch 
ou. of it and fastened it to wy chain. 
The director having asked me to let 
him have the waten for two or three 
days, 80 as to observe iis motion, | 
auswered, *‘On the contrary, I per- 
sist im wearing it just as it is, to ob 
tain an exact idea of your manuiac- 
ture.” At Paris 1 set wy watch by a 
regulator on the Boulevard, and on 
the sixth day | observed that it had 
varied 32 seconds. And this watch is 
of the titth American grade: it costs 
7) frances (movement without case). 
At my arrival at Locle I showed the 
watch to one of our first adjusters, 
who asked permission to ‘take it 
down ’’—in other words, to take it tu 
pieces. 1, however, wished first to 
observe it; and here is the result 
which | voted : Hanging, daily varia- 
tion, 1 1-2 seconds ; Variation in differ- 
ent positions, from 4 to 8 seeouds ; in 
the ‘heated room” the variation was 
but very slight. Having thus ob- 
served if, | Landed the watch to the 
adjuster, who took it down. After 
the lapse of a few days he came to 


me and said, word for word: “I am 
completely overwhelmed ; the result 
is incredible ; one would not find one 
such watch aMODg fifty thousand of 
our manufacture.” 
This watch, gentlemen, I repeat to 
you, I took at hazard—out of a heap, 
as wesay. You understand from this 
example that the American watch 
may be preferred to the Swiss. | 
have finished, gentlemen, and | have 
told you of things such as | have seen 
them. It remains for us to profit 
from this sad experience, and to im- 
prove our manufacture. Competent 
men are not wanting among us; they 
wust go to work at once. 

Around of applause followed the 
speaker as he descended the tribune. 
¥. fribane. 
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need not be sent with the name 


the public to protect ux from impositwn. 


Patron’s Certificate, and write your name and 


eraving ie desired, enciose in your letter with 


return mail the Engraving. ‘safely packs 


in the following man- 


PATRON'S C 


hare. 


pay cestof tubing, wrappi 


depicted in the highest 1m re 
then of its collection of Va 


by recurn mail. for the Be 


nrroundings 
(Sigued) 


duriog the year 1876, received from your house one or mere of 
Premiums, and am entitied, 
Eagravings entitled The Vintage Festival. 
Graul Premium Distribution of Valuable Oi) Paintings. 


ipt of this ‘ertificate, the National Art Co. hereby sarees the 
sender va a fair and equitable besis with ail other applic» 


ing, inches, entitied The Vintage 
NAT! 


ERTIFICATE. 

This ie te certify 
cousideration thereof, te one of 
and to «bare im 
I enclose 25 cents to 
ng. and postage on the Engr aving. 


te the ibe 
luable Ot!) Paintings. free of chavae and te send 
charves, a per’ ct copy of the Stee! hagray 
Festiva - 

Vine St... 


ONAL ART CO., Ciscinnati, Obie. 


sccortiag to Act of Congress, the 


Art Co.. im the office of the 
tae of Congress, ot ington, D. C 
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